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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ON THE 
DOCTRINE OF FOURIER. 


In a late number of the Phalanx, we 
gave a criticism of our doctrine from the 
pages of Brownson’s Quarterly Review; 
we now furnish another criticism from the 
same part of the country, which we fin] in 
the Christian Examiner. Our readers will 
perceive at once that there is a great difler- 
ence in the tone and style of these two ar- 
ticles. What the former was they have 
seen; what the latter is, we shall give them 
an opportunity of judging, by extracting 
the greater part of it into our columns. It 
will be immediately apparent that this arti- 
cle emanates from a gentleman and a 
Christian. We infer from the initial letters 
affixed to it, that the writer of it is the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, one of 
the most accomplished scholars, just-minded 
reasoners, and. warm-hearted and devoted 
clergymen that we have the happiness to 
number among our acquaintances. He has, 
it must be confessed, given a very inade- 
quate representation of the doctrine of Fou- 
rier, but it is not a wilful misrepresentation. 
He has done the best he could in his present 
state of knowledge on the subject; he has 
endeavored to discover the truth which is 
at the bottom of our movement; and he has 
done justice to the motives and characters 


of those who are engaged in the work. In | 
these days of narrow thought and bitter | 


denunciation, when men, pretending to be 
leaders of public opinion, feel at liberty to 


malign and denounce opinions, the very | 


simplest elements of which they have not 
taken the pains to comprehend, it is grate- 
ful to meet with a writer who seems really 


anxious to get at the truth of a matter, | 
who does not deal in wholesale anathemas | 


of what he does not understand,whose bitter 
ness and falsehood does not increase in pro- 
portion to his ignorance. We must therefore 
thank Mr. Clarke for having approached 
the doctrine of Fourier in a fair, candid and 
liberal spirit—in that teachable and -inquisi- 


’ tive temper in which the genuine disciple of 


Jesus Christ must approach whatever pur- 
ports to be noble and good, no matter from 
what quarter it may come. There is so 
much prejudice abroad—so much self-con- 
ceit and arrogance—so much complacent 
tatisiaction with our own notions, and 


others, that it becomes one of the highest 
duties of the Christian of this age, ‘to 
prove all things.” It was a profound and 
beautiful thought of Bacon, that the truths 
of science, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
can only be received by “ little children,” 
by those docile and tractable natures which 
are willing to cast aside every preconcep- 
tion, and to be guided solely by the TRUTH. 
When, therefore, we see as we have seen, 
even the sworn teachers of Christianity say 
that they had no need of examining the 
principles of Association, because they had 
an ‘ instinct” against them, we are pained 
by the bigotry and intolerance which such 
an assumption betrays—we are shocked at 
its want of reverence for truth—we deplore 
the illusions to which it must inevitably 
lead on.more subjects than one. But this 
we are glad to find is not the spirit of our 
present reviewer. 

We must also thank the Christian Ex- 
aminer for admitting to its pages an article 
conceivel in such a spirit of candor and 
fair-dealing. Itis what we had a right to 
expect from the professed liberality of the 
chief organ of the Unitarian Christians. 
With the theology of that branch of the 
church of Christ, we do not altogether 
agree; yet we have always admired the 
honesty, intelligence, and general love of 
truth by which it has been characterized. 





| Toone of its distinguished ministers, now 
| departed, Dr. Channing, as radically as we 
differed from him in our conceptions of the 
| nature of Christianity, we are indebed for 
| impressions that have controlled our lives ; 
| he was one of the fathers of our spirits, 
_ particularly in the sphere of Christian toler- 
ance and forbearance; and we should be 
| sorry, indeed. to find those who believed the 
creed which he believed, sinking into the 
mire and filth of mere sectarian exciusiveness 
and self-sufficiency. But we are detaining 
our readers from the criticism of the Chris- 
/tian Examiner. The first few pages relate 
‘to the life of Fourier, after which the 
| writer proceeds as follows, The figures re- 

fer toa few notes we have thought fit to 


append. 

‘In 1835 Fourier published part of an- 
other work, entitled ** False Industry.” Be- 
fore it was completed he died, in the year 
1837, sixty-five years of age. He wasa 














such sovereign contempt of the notions of | thoughtful.and a benevolent man. -Hie life 


appears to have keen free from vice,and. 
he devoted himself, with his whole cv. 
to the study of those plans and methe 
which he believed necessary for the happi- 
ness of humanity. 

What then was his object?. Whatdidhe 
propose to do? What are the evils in the 
present social system which need to be cor- 
rected, and which make this new organiza- 
tion of society desirable ? 

Without overlooking or undervaluing 
the alvantages of our present civilization, 
withont joining in any extravagant condem- 
nation of the present social system, na 
thoughtial person, we suppose, will deny 
that there are social evils existing among 
us, for which society, as at present constt- 
tuted, fails to provide any remedy. Modern 
civilization, in the old world, has resulted 
in evils and dangers of the most appalling 
nature. In England, for example, we have 
the monstrous paradox of a nation of enor- 
mous and growing wealth, a large and in- 
creasing portion of which is nevertheless 
ground under the hardest poverty... We 
have a nation, whieh during its continental 
wars was able to taise easily three or four 
hundred millions of dollars annually, and 
yet the greater majority of whose popula- 
tion have scarcely food to eat, or clothes to 
wear; a nation, whose labor-saving ma- 
chinery does the work of many millions of 
men, and yet whose children, scarcely out 
of the cradle, have to work day aad night, 
kept awake by the whip, and crippled in 
their tender limbs, by unnatural toil. It is 
a nation overflowing in wealth, doing the 
business ot the world, yet containing tens 
of thousands who would gladly labor’alk 
day long for food_and cJothes, and can get 
no work ta do. It is a nation in fine, ta 
use Mr. Carlyle’s striking illustiation, in 
which a horse is sure of comfortable sup- 
port for the work he does, but @ man 
who is willing to work may starve. Sure- 
ly there is something wrong in this state of 
things. (1) 

The same evil exist, in a leas d in- 
deed, in this country. Then look at other 
evils—-eonsider the unjust division of pro- 
fits, the Jow rates at which female labor is 
remunerated; consider the specific social 
evils of intemperance, war, slavery, licen- 
tiousness ; consider the abuses of trade, of 
the professions, the evils in church and 
state. As we iemark these things, society 
seems radical!y deceased. We are disposed 
to exclaim, with the Prophet, ** The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint.” 
The Prophet did not mean to be taken in 
the absolu'e strictness of the letter. Neither 
dowe. There were good things, good cus- 
toms, good men, good hopes, good efforts, 
in his day, as we!l as bad ones. So there 
are now. But in society we find disease, 
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prevailing disease. There is not the color| 


of good and perfect health anywhere. We 
ate none of us quite well. There is alan- 
gour in our spirits, a drowsiness in our in- 
terests, a coldness in our love, a death in 
our life. Who has not felt it? Who does 
not fee] it? That there is something wrong 
in our social condition is abundantly testi- 
fied by the fact, that there is a selfish cold- 
mess and barrenness, a want of interest and 
joy, in the wisest, and easiest, and most 
wirtuous circles of society. Who is hap- 
py? Who is perfectly at home in his 
position, and feels that he wants nothing 
more? (2) 

Granting, then, the existence of social 
evil, we ask next—what is its cause, and 
what its cure? To these questions there are 
different answers given by different classes 
of reformers. Some of these have been con- 
founded with the answer of the Associa- 
tionists, but ought, in fairness, to be distin- 
guished from them. 

Some reformers say, that ?gnorance is 
the cause, and knowledge will be the cure 
for social evil. People mean to do right, 
wish to do right, but they do not under- 
stand what right is. They do not know 
how they ought to live. They wish for 
light, but cannot get it. They donot know 
the natural laws of the body and the soul, 
of nature and man. 
for social evi). 

Now, undoubtedly, iznerance is e 
cause of evil. 
true, and kind as any that live are continu- 
ally doing wrong and mean things igno- 
rantly. For want of liberal knowledge 
men are narrow bigoted, persecuting and ty- 
rannical. ‘This is all true, and a great deal 
more. 

But it will not do to say that ignorance 
is the only cause of social evil, for men 
very often. know what is right, but will 
not do it. It is not knowledge, but will, 
which is often wanted. In all languages 
= all lands it has passed into a proverb, 
t 


** We know what's right, and we approve it 
too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pur- 
._ sue.” 


ad 
How can any one say that ignorance is the 
only cause of evil, who sees the simple 
fact thet no one acts up to the light he al- 
weady has? 

Another man says, government is the 
cause of all social evil. Only give us a 
good government, good laws, a good tariff, 
agoed bank, let our party win the election, 
and all will go well enouvh. Government 
aand laws influence society undoubtedly, but 
not so much as has been thought. The 
Jaws are the effect of the conditiou of so- 
ciety, more than its cause. Solon, the 
lawgiver, being asked long ago whether he 
had given the Athenians the best possible 
laws, replied, «No; but as good as they 
can bear.” 

All the laws ever made, cannot make a 
base people noble, a cowardly people brave, 
an intemperate people temperate. Laws 
are gool on moral subjects, chiefly to re- 
strain the vicious from openly displaying 
their vice and putting needless temptations 
in the paths of the innocent. They are not 
armies, they can make no conquests from 
the territory of sin; they are rather like 
fortresses to retain what has already been 
conquered. 

Another man says, the institution of 
Property is the cause of all social vice. 


Knowlecee ts the cur 
— 





Men as honorable, and | 











fended by the troops of Marmont. 


Have everything in common, and there 
would be no more covetousness, nor envy, 
nor greéd. . 

This doctrine of community of property 
is called Communism, and was the doc- 
trine of the St. Simonians. It is also the 
doctrine of Owen and his followers, in Eng- 
land and America. There are communities 
in this. couniry established on this basis, 
but this is not the Fourier doctrine. It ought 
to be distinctly understood that the Fourter- 
ites, in all their arrangements, acknowledge 
and maintain the right of individual proper- 


ty, and assert in the strongest language that | 


‘*a community of property is the grave of 
individual liberty.” Property they regard 
as the outward expression of personal and 
individual character. Propeity, they say, 
is accumulated labor, it is the Jabor of the 
past; and if I have a right to the fruits of 
my present labor, 1 have a right to the re- 
sults of my past labors. Fourier regards the 
idea of property as an indestructible ele- 
ment of human nature, and his object is, not 
to expel it, but to consecrate it, limit ii in 
its operation, and give it a beneficent direc- 
tion. (3) 

Another class of reformers say, that the 
Church is the cause of all social evil. The 
Christian Church, they say, as now consti- 
tuted, opposes all reform, and is the bul- 


} i SS ie Pee ©. pe pe eo 
‘levil insttut’ons. It senctifes; 
- ’ ve mT ° i. 
it i (istie fase uUsAves al secre Vy, ve- 
oo, ai an et} : 
Catise 3 ee hckhrepuke ana € SpOre Viti”. 
lt puts inen’s cousciences to sleep, and so 


long as they will believe its creed, and go 
through with its ceremonies, and pay for its 
support, it allows them to indulge their sel- 
fishness and cruelty toward their fellow- 
men. 

If such language as this has been held 
by some of the speakers at the Fourier 
meetings, here and in other places, it is not 
the language of Fourierism, nor of its au- 
thentic teachers. Fourier has no quarrel 
with the Church. His system gives a place 
for any and all the churches. In the * pha- 
lanx” churches of all denominations may 
find a place, just as they do in our present 
towns and cities. Fourierism, we repeat, at- 
tacks neither Christianity nor the Christian 
churches. (4). 

Let us look, however, for a-moment, at 
this charge now broughtagainst the Church. 
We would not defend it from any just accu- 
sation. The Church is not as good as it 
ought to be. We know that very well. 
It is too sectarian, too intolerant, too much 
bent on securing Orthodoxy, and too care- 
less in securing what a modern writer calls 
Orthopraxy. It sets right thinking above 
right living. It tolerates slavery, as it for- 
merly tolerated the slave-trade. The same 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church which gravely decided that a child’s 
dance was a sin, refused to pronounce that 
slavery was a sin. (5) No wonder that 
zealous reformers, secing these things, 
should declare the Church the bulwark of 
slavery, and fancy in their haste that it 
is necessary to overthrow the Church in or- 
der to oveithrow the social evils which it 
sanctifies. 

Nevertheless, even granting that the 
Church is the bulwark otf slavery, it by no 
means follows that in order to overthrow 
slavery, we must overthrow the Church. 
When the allied armies approached Paris, 
they found the heizhts of Montmartre de- 
These 
heights were the bulwark of the city. It 
could not be taken so long as they were oc- 





jcapied by the French 


al. But did 


they therefore try to overthrow them? Did 
they endeavor to batter down these hills ? 
No, ey took possession of them. Reformers 
who believe the Church to be the bulwark 
of social evils, should endeavor to take pos- 
session of it, and not try to batter it down. 
The Church can never be overthrown. Its 
roots run deep into the nature ef man, its 
rocky summits rise in indestructible strength, 
supported by the everlasting needs of the 
human soul. Jt cannot be overthrown, but 
it may be occupied by the forces of liberty, 
and instead of being the bulwark of despo- 
tism, become the fortress and defence of 
freedom. 

To accuse the Church of being the cause 
of social evil shows extreme prejudice. We 
have only to travel through the Western 
States to find towns containing often eigh- 
| teen hundred inhabitants, whereas yet there 
is neither any chureh nor any Christian 
| institutions. Yet there is no lack of soeial 
evil there. These places are far from be- 
|ing the homes of good-will and honesty. 
In proyortion to the absence of the church 
is the presence of gaming, drinking, lynch- 
law and bowie-knives. And let some poor 
Methodist preacher, a man of ardor and 
sincere devotion, come into these towns, 
carrying all his wardrobe in one saddle- 
| bag, and all his library in the other; and 
after a few’ months, in which he has 
i preached and prayed and visited, a change 
i becemes apparcnt to all eyes. Vice retires 
and hides herec!l/. Riot turns to crder, tumult 
to quietness. Good men come forward and 
unite together, and the coming of the Church 
has been the cure, not the cause, of social 
evil. 

The Church is not as good as she might 
be, but she is infinitely better than the 
world. We speak generally, of course. 
There are exceptions, we know. But as a 
general thing, the Chureh isin advance oi 
the world, far in advance. The Church is 
our mother; she is the mother of those who 
abuse and rail at her, because she does not 
at once see into the feasibility of their plans 
and the uselulness of their projects. But 
they themselves, these bold reformers,drew 
from her breast the earliest nourishment 0! 
|their moral nature; in her arms they 
spelled their first rndiments of goodness ; 
by her hands they have been supported in 
their first tottering attempts to. walk alone 
in the ways of virtue. She is our mother. 
To us Unitar-ans indeed she has been rather 
asternone. We are not her favorite ehil- 
dren. She almost disowns us, and would 
shut us out of her family. But it were in- 
gratitude to deny that we owe her much, 
very much; and let not those who fancy 
they have outgrown her creed and can im- 
prove on her practices, forget that she has 
helped them to arrive at this stature. 

We now come to the Fourier explanation 
of the cause of social evil. It lies in the 
structure of society itself. False social! 
arrangements; the individual household; a 
want of union, harmony, associated action ; 
here lies the root of all our woe. (6) No 
reform can ever thoroughly succeed while 
our present social organization continues. 
Ata certain point your Temperance Reform, 
your Peace Societies, your Benevolent So- 
cieties are obliged to stop. . They can go 
no further. But organize society on its 
true basis, and this one reform will include 
all others. You will not need a Temper- 
ance Society, nor a Peace Society. Asso- 
ciation will put an end to slavery, intem- 
perance, war, licentiousness and poverty, al! 
together. 
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Man was made for society. He was 
made for social organization. This isa law 
of his nature, which cannot. be violated 
with impunity. Humanity isa whole, of 
which each individual is an organic and 
necessary part, having a work to do, not 
for himselt alone, but also for the whole. 
Maza therefore has never existed without 
society, any more than without religion ; 


yet society, like religion, may be more or | 


less perfect. Now itis a remarkable fact, 
which Fourier noticed, and which lies at 
the basis of his theory, that moderna civile- 
zation has disorganized socrely. In the 
feudal system, society was organized. 
From the serf to the king, every man had 
his place, his relation, and his duty toward 
every other man. In Hindostan, seciety is 
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raonsters,—a good finger, a neck, astom- | 
ach, an elbow, but.nevera man. The priest 
becomes a form, the attorney a statute-book, 
the mechani¢ a machine, the sailor a rope | 
of the ship.” 

As a consequence of this, also, work be- | 
comes uninteresting and odious. After we | 
have become thoroughly famihar with one | 
occupation, and have mastered ail its de- | 
tails, we need variety. It is very tiresome | 
to spend one’s whole life in doing what 
can be thoroughly learned in a week’s time. | 
Tke world was made so wide and various, | 
that we might acquire from it a diversified 
culture.* Change, and progress through 
change, are evidently the wants of our na- | 
ture. bes | 

Fourier does not give up the principie of | 
division of labor, nor renounce its a‘van- 





organized by jour castes. In Egypt, it was 
organized by seven. In Lacecemon, an 


jtages. It is carried out more thoroughly in 


| 
. . . . | . . . bn | 
organization having reference entirely to a | association than in our presentarrangerments. | 
3 | 
! 


military education, covered the whole state. 


All of these systems of organization were | 


dnfective in their aims and methods, and 
injurious in their results. But modern so- 
ciety has no system of associated action at 
all. Every man chooses his own work, 
and does it in his own way, without help- 
ing his neighbor or being he!ped by him. 


This will be especia!ly the ease with female 
labor. One woman will be engaged in pre- | 
| paring pastry, another in- cooking vege‘a- 
bles, another in cooking meat, one in wash- 
ing fine linen, one in ironing sheets, an- | 
other musiins. One man will devote himseli 
to the cultivation of stone-fruit, and another 
‘to seed-fruit. But while labor is thus dis- 


Each family, in the same way, is isolated. | trisuted into more minute details, the evils 


The modetn idea of freedom, carried out in 
religion into an exireme individualism which 
has broken up the Church, has in like man- 


ner, in social life, resulted in an individual | 


ism which has broken up sociol organiza- 
tion. The problem to be solved by the reli- 
gious reformer is, to restore the Church, and 
yet retain individual liberty; the problem 
jor the social reformer is, to restore a social 
organization, preserving in like manner the 
esdential independence of the individual 
and the family. This problem, the Fourier- 
ites believe, is solved in their system. By 


protecting the right of personal property, | part of the day! 


and giving to each family its private home 
in the association, they believe they have 
preserved freedom, while they have gained 
union. 

To show more plainly the evils flow- 
ing out of our present social arrangements, 


and the way in which Fourierism pro- | 


‘of such division are avoided by frequent 
change from one werk to another. Each 
jindividual may, in the course of the day, 
be engaged in from fise to thity coffe rent 
occupations. ‘Tbis will give variety oi col- 
ture, will break up the monotony of exist- 
fence, enlarge continually the extent of | 
| attainment, and lighten toil. Such diversity | 
of Jabor. would be an advantage even to 
these whose work, as society is now con- 
stituted, is most favorable. How much it! 
would help the physician, lawyer, merchant 
or clergyman, to work with his hands a| 
Mind and body would be | 
| both refreshed by it. How much more | 
| would be the gain of those who are obliged | 
(to spend their whole life in carrying bricks, | 
‘in digging cellars, in washing clothes, | 
ito have this opportunity afforded for diver- | 
| sified and more intellectual emplayment. | 
But this diversity of occupation is but| 


|< Jarssez faire, let.us alone. 


than the 


)ambitious spirit. 
| has influence in society, and has the best 


| live expensively, like gentlemen. 





of indusiry. We have adopted the free 
trade principle in its fullest extent. We 
say, leave trade and industry to regutate 
themselves. We-say to Government— 
These things 
will regulate themselves. Labor wil] go 
where it is wanted. Jet the career be 
laid open to talent. Competition will 
develope energy. Interest will be the safest 
guide in deciding the direction of industry.” 
~ But is this so? It might be so, provided 
man was a being of calm calculation only, 
with no passions to blind his judgment 
We make laws to prevent wuckmen from 
beating their herses unmercifully. Why 
so? {tas detidedly the interest of a man 


/notto abuse his horse; why not leave it to 


that? Berause we know that anger and 


‘brutish obstinacy are often stronger than 


interest, and something more is needed to 
protect the poor beast from ill treatment 
calculating reason of his master. 
So undoubtedly it is for the interest of the 
southern planter to treat his slaves well, 
and not overwork them. But this, we 
know, coes not alw ays protect them from 
his caprice, vielence, and blind love of pre- 
sent gain. Just so as regards industry. 
Some departments of industry are crowded, 
and others comparatively neglected.. We 
have for example, in Boston, two or three 
hundred lawyers. Does any one suppose 
that these are all needed to do the legal 
business of that place? A flith or tenth 
mart of the number would be sufficient. 


|The profession is chosen by young men, 


not because more lawyers are needed, but 
because itis a profession attractive to an 
A lawyer is agentleman, 


opportunity for political distinction. But 
as some two hundred of the number are not 
wanted, they must be unproductive and un- 
employed. Yet all must be supported, and 
Conse- 
quently, the little work which they do 
must be paid for in fees, disproporeoees to 
its actual value, and many of them are com- 
pelied by their situations to promote lawe 
suits, and make themselves business, and it 
becomes the interest of the whole body to 


poses to correct them, let us look at three | one of the modes by which industry is ren- | increase, instead of diminishing the expense 
points; Division of Labor, Competition in | dered attractive in this system. Another is | and the amount of litigation. 


Trade, and the Individual Household 
Moderna civilization prides itself upon its 


application of the principle of division oi | groups, that is, small bodies of laborersde- | ambitious. 


labor. The political economists show how 


ithe plan of socal labor. No one works| 
lalone. All industry is distributed into | 


| voted tosome particular employment. At) 


‘The same is true in regard to commercial 
pursuits. These are, also, attractive to the 
They ofter the hope of wealth, 
influence, ease, and a high social standing. 


immensely production is increased by it. ;every change of employment, the laborer Consequently, thousands of young men, 


Yet even these writers admit that it has its 
evils. A man who is occupied all his life 
in making the thirtieth part of a pin, is evi- 
dently not living as he ought. His mind 
and soul are narrowed and cramped. His 
work does not enlarge and ennoble him. as 
it should. 
division of labor, and it applies to all pur- 
suits, He who works only with his mind, 
he who spends his life in writing reviews 
or essays, is narrowed by that exclusive la- 
bor almost as much as the pin-maker by 
his. We all need a wide and varied expe- 
rience, a diversified cultme. We need to 
educate, by work, our head, heart and 
hands. But as society now is, only one 
partor faculty of our nature is educated. 
That becomes preternaturally active, and is 
monstrously developed, like the left leg of 
a fencing-master, while our other powers 
wither away. As Mr. Emerson expresses 
it, im his Phi Beta Kappa oration, « the 
state of society is one in which the mem- 
bers have suffered amputation from the 
trank, and strut about, so many walking 





This is the most obvious evil of | 


leaves one group and enters another. To! 


‘this attraction of society, that of eme/ation | 
Each member of a group is anx- | 
| ious to excel the others in the quantity ana | 
quality of his work, and each group, in like | 


‘is added. 


manner, is engaged in emulation with other 
grovps. Tle evi!sof emulation are avoided 


| mates. 


with other children to gather berries, and 
how hard they tried to get the fullest bask- 
| et, they cam imagine the attraction which 
imay be given to industry, by the principle 
of groups. 

Let us now consider the se.ond point— 
competition in trade. The evils arising from 
want of organization appear most evidently 
when we consider this other great principle 
of modern society ,—freedom in the direction 





* “ Dass wir uns in sie zerstreuen 
Darum ist die Welt so gross.”—Gorrag. 





| ty. 
iby the continual passage of an individual | 
‘from one group to another; so that those | 
| who were just now his rivals are now his | 
If any of our readers remember the | 
| pleasure they enjoyed when they went cut | 


| the day. 


who ought to remain in the country and 
cultivate the ground, enter the cities every 
year to engage in trade, There is an un- 
necessary multiplication of those who come 
between the producer and the consumer, 
adding nothing to the value of the commodi- 
It is not too much to say that a quar- 
ter of those now engaged in commerce in 
our cities could do the work which all do 
Consequently, the consumer is obliged to 
support three-quarters of them, who are 
thus leading an unproductive, if not useless 
life. A large proportion of those in all 
kinds of commercial business are sitting 
idle behind their counters a great part of 
Where they attend to fifty cus- 
tomers, they might as easily attend to one 
or two hundred. But as they must be sup- 
| ported, it is necessary for them, somehow 
or other, to get as much profit out of their 
fifty customers as they would otherwise do 
out of more. Hence all the tricks of trade, 
the thousand deceptions practised upon the 
ignorance of the purchaser, the arts of 
puffing, the various devices to attract buy- 
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ers, which, when not absolutely dishonest, 
are at least unworthy and degrading. 

Is it in the order of nature that hundreds 
of young men, in the prime of life and 
strength, should stand behind the counters 
doing woman’s work? Poor women, who 
depend on their labor, are obliged to toil 
half the night at the needle for a miserable 
compensation, because the situations which 
they ought to fill, in all kinds of retail busi- 
ness, are taken from them by men who 
should be ploughing the fields. 

On the * let alone” principle, capital will 
always be able to take advantage of labor, 
an! for this simple reason, that capital can 
wait, Jabor cannot. At the great fice in 
New York, forty or fi'ty dollars were paid 
for the use of a dray. Capital could not 
wuit the:, and therefore it was at the mercy 
of fabor. This was the exception which 
proves the rule. The ru’e is, that labor 
cannot wait, and is therelore at the mercy 
of capital. When a man must have work 
to-day, or go without brea! for himself and 
family, he is not in a position to make a 
fair bargain. 

Capital is able also to !ook about, and 
take alvantazge of all the circumstances 
which will enable it to reduce the wages of 
labor. The large clothes-dealers in the cities 
have their agents in the country, who get 
their work done at the lowest prices. A 
gentleman told us the other day, that ke 
saw the daughter of a respectable farmer 
making shirts for eleven cents apiece for 
one of these dealers. He asked her whethe 
she thought that a sufficient price. “ No,” 
said she, “if | were obliged to support my- 
self, I could not do it by this work; but | 
merely employ time which otherwise I 
should not use.” [t had not occurred to 
her, that she was thus lowering the price 
paid to those who did depend on their labor 
for subsistence. But this is only one out 
of a multitude of examples, to show that 
the principle of competition does not regu- 
fate itself as it ought; that the «let alone” 
principle does not produce results which are 
i accordance with truth and justice. The 
ing of. free competition is a good one 

or the strong, the sagacious, for those who 

have talent, means, energy; but it gives no 
chance to the weak, the poor, the friend- 
less. It developes great energy, and pro- 
duces great results; but it makes one part 
of society the tools and instruments by which 
another part may carve out their way to 
fortune 

Instead of competition, Fourier would 
substitute co-operation. His system gives 
to capital, to talent, and to energy, a fair 
compensation, but it guarantees a just re- 
compense to industry. It puts an endat 
once to undproductive labor. There will 
be no more merchants, lawyers, or physi- 
cians in an association than are really need- 
ed. They will not be tempted to use any 
of the arts of competition, for they will be 
recompensed in proportion to the actual 
value of the work which they do. An im- 
mense economy will result from this single 
source. Moreover, there will be no danger 
m an association of any one department of 
Jabor being crowded, while another is neg- 
lected. All industry will be made attrac- 
tive, none will be considered menial, for 
each member of a community will take 
rt.in such a variecy of labor thatthe usual 
sunctions arising from occupation cannot 
find place. In selecting their work, in- 
dividuals will follow natural, instead of ar- 
lificial and false motives. Each will select 
the varieties of occupation which suit his 





own natural tastes, capacities and tendencies, 
instead of consulting his ambition, his van- 
ity, his love of ease, his love of accumula- 
tion. And as these tastes are confessedly 
various, every variety of occupation will be 
chosen. 

Let us now look at the third point-- 
the individual household. The most ob- 
vious disadvantage of this is its wasteful- 
ness. Three hundred families, as society 
is now arranged, require three hundred 
separate houses, kitchens, fires, cooking 
utensils, and women to cook. If they 
are farming families, they require also 
three hundred small farms, three hundred 
barns and teams, and innumerable walis and 
fences. 

Fourierism will bring all these families | 
together into one household, and one build- | 
ing, conveniently arranged. Instead of | 
three hundred kitchens and fires, it will | 
have four or five large kitchens by which | 
the cooking can be done, and the whole} 
edifice warmed. Instead of three hundred | 
fire-places and cooking-stoves, it will have | 
extensive kitchen-ranges, large boilers, and | 
the best machinery for facilitating culmary | 
operations. Instead of three hundred cooks, | 
it will havea few experienced ones, who 
wil! relieve each other by a change of work ; | 
instead of three hundred poor teams, stand- 
ing idle half the time, it will have the re- 
quisite number, and of the best quality ; 
instead of the walls and fences now needed, 
it will have a few extensive hedges ; instead 
of making its purchases at retail, paying to 
traders half the profits of its iabor, it will 
make them at wholesale, and in the most 
economical manner. 


in practice. These men do not come to op- 
pose or destroy any of our institutions ; 
they merely wish to establish better ones, 
which they expect will swallow up quietly 
and peacefully whateveris evil. They are, 
we repeat it, not destructive, but construc- 
tive reformers. If there have been those 
at their conventions and other meetings who 








These are but a part of the economies of 
association. Other advantages are, that it 


have attacked church and state, this is not 
the spiuit of Fourier or his leading inter- 
| preters. It was natural that radicala, who 
have been in the bLabit of denouncing and 
| attacking society, should bring the old spirit 
| of cestruction with them when they became 
| Associationists, and continue for a time to 
| use their old language. But the spirit of 
| Fourierism is essentially a reconciling, paci- 
fic, and productive one. 

For ourselves, seeing and feeling the 
manifold evils of society, we are ready to 
say ‘* God speed” to every earnest and con- 
scientious attempt to remove them. We are 
by no meas convinced that the system of 
Fourier is alle to correct these evils. _ But 
jet those who are so convinced, go forward 
and try their plans. Let us prove all things, 
and hold fast what commends itself as 
good. 

There is, however, one danger to which 
Fourierites are exposed, and one tendency 
which we have observed in their diacus- 
sions, which we feel bound to warn them 
of, before clssing this article. The danger 
is of expecting from a new outward ar- 
rangement, what no such arrangement can 
ever accomplish; of looking to outward 
forms ior acure of the evils which have 
their root in the soul and heart. The ten- 
dency is to throw all the blame of social evil 
on society, and to underrate individual re- 


sponsibility and ability. We do not think 


will extend to all its members the comforts | that these tendencies are necessary to the 


and luxuries which now are necessarily | 


confined to the wealthy ; that it will abridge 
the amount of drudgery, that it will give to 
all the advantage of every new discovery | 
in art, architecture and social comfort, that | 


system, nor do we believe them universal 
with its advocates, but we know that they 
are common among them. (8) 

“Society itself,” say many Associationists, 
‘< is the cause of the evils which exist in it. 


it will combine the advantage of city and | Society is the culprit, individuals are the vic- 


rural lite, that it will tend to cultivate the 
dividuals are compelled, by the heaviest 


mass of men by bringing them into natural 
and pleasant. relatiois with the educated 
and refined. Meantime, Fourier does not 
propose to infringe the privacy of home, 
or the sacredness of the family. In the 
phalanx each one can be as private as he 
will, he can have his rooms aud suites of 
rooms for himself and family as he does 
now. (7) 

These exarples illustrate, to some ex- 
tent, the leading ideas of this system. 
We have no space here to enter at all into 
its details. We refer our readers to the 
works mentioned at the beginning of this| 





article, especially that by Mr. Godwin, | 


} 


which is the most clear and comprehen- | 
sive, and the pamphlet of Mr. Brisbane, 
which contains the most numerous details. 
We can merely now ald.a few. criticisms. 

To pronounce any decided opinion upon 
the truth or falsehood of the system, or its| 
practicability, is not our intexztion. ‘The 
tree will be known by its fruits. It is the 
wok of earnest men, who are endeavoring 
to correct ackuowledged evils. They de- 
serve to be treated with respect. ‘Those 
who would oppose these plans by ridicule 
and sneers, are, as it seems to us, not acting | 
a wise part. if this counsel or work be of 
men, it will come to nought. These are 
builders, not destroyets; their work is to 
construct, not to pull down; their princi- 


ples, if false, will therefore prove them- 





selves so immediately, by not working well 


tims. Nosial usages are all wrong, and in- 


penalties, by loss of bread, and loss of char- 
acter, to do as others do.” 

That the customs of society are very 
peremptory, very despotic, and that these 
are often very bad customs, whocan doubt? 
How hard, for instance, for a young man at 
the South to refuse to fight a duel, if he be 
challenged ; and how hard here at the North 
for a lawyer or trader to do business differ- 
ently from the usual way, even though it 
seem unjust to him. How hard, in private 
life, tolive more simply than others are 
living; to do your own work, to clean your 
boots, sweep your own sidewalk, dine on 
bread and milk. Differ from your neighbors 
inany of these particulars, and what a 
storm of censure and wonderarises. *‘ What 
a singular person! what affectation; how 
visionary ! why don’t he do as other peo- 
ple do!’ This is the lightest penalty—to 
have sharp and venomous tongues employed 
about you everywhere. Butif you are any 
way dependent on the public favor; if you 
are a teacher, and deem it your duty to ad- 
mit a colored child into your school; or a 
preacher, and walk with a colored man 
through the streets; or a physician, and 
commitany of the like eno:mities; or aa 
editor, and admit any opinion or sentiment 
foreign to the tastes of your readers; how 
quickly do scholars, patients, parishioners, 
subscribers, take theirleave, and with them 
the bread you were putting iato your chil- 
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dren’s mouths. Society, we admit, is some- 
what tyrannical. 

nd yet, after all, society is only strong 
because we are weak. She is terrible, be- 
cause we are cowarl!s. Leta man take the 
course which he believes rigit, be it ever 
so unustal and unpopular, and what harm 
can the uproar of society do him? It is 
‘‘ the crackling of therns under a pot.” It 
has-no strength, no force—all this clamor. 
Live quict!y on a few years, if you are 
right, society will soon. be on your side. 
One man who sees a truth, who does a right 
action, is stronger than all men together 
who do not see it, or refuse todo it The 
strength of a world cannot drive hin from 
his position if he be brave and faithful 
The least grain of truth will force its way 
in a very short time and make itself known 
and reverenced. When Coleridge first wrote, 
his writings were triumphantly pronounced 
to be perfectly unintelligible. Wordsworth’s 
poems were welcomed hy the critics with 
the declaration, ‘ This will never do.” 
Carlyle’s writings at first scarcely found in 
all England five approving readers. But 





there was gold, fine gold, in all these men. 
and what adifierent verdict the wor'd has 
already pronounced. They were not afraid 
to go on their own way, a strange and new 
path, and already multitudes are follow- 
ing them. It is just so in mora!s. A few 
years since respectable and good -people 
would sometimes go out of the church 
when Dr. Follen got up to preach, because 
he was an abolitionist, and now Dr. Follen 
i8 reverenced wherever his name is spo- 
ken. (9) 

The punishment of starvation scem ra- 
they more difficult to bear than that of un- 
popularity. Butwe speak metaphorically 
when we talk of starving. We can !ive on 
very little; not as other people live, but 
comfortably, with good health and better 
spirits. In this country it is not easy fora 
man with two hands to starve. To dine on 
appies, or meal, cr pctatocs, seem a dread. | 
ful thing to us, to be sure; but with the 
seasoning of a good conscience, one might, | 
we think, find them palatable. And then, | 
besides, such an one has “ mest to eat” that 
most of us « know not of.” Those of us | 
who have always been propped up on | 
cushions, who have had every thing to our | 
hand, comforts and Juxuries always, know | 
nothing of the strength, freedom and love, | 
which he acquires who has been compelled | 
to live without any of these, for conscience’ | 
sake, and finds he can live so and yet be | 
happy. We reverence, we almost envy 
such a man’s experience. Nothing can 
crush him hereafter, nothing affiight. He 
knows the worst that men can do him, and 
it is little. He is perfectly independent 
therefore. He can say to his pairishicners, | 
patients, customers, subscribers, clients, | 
when they are offended with his honesty | 
and leave him,—*go in peace. He is not 
angry with them, for they have not hurt 
him. It seems to usthat this is even better 
than the comforts of a Community. (10) 

Then as to that other assertion which we 
hear so often, ‘‘ that society is to blame for 
all these social evils; that society is respon- 
sible, and individuals are victims.” We do 
not exactly understand how society can be 
responsible and individuals not so. It has 
been well said‘ “* wherever there is a sin, 
there must be a sinner.” What is society 
but an assemblage of individuals? How 
can the individuals be all right, taken sepa- 
rately, and yet taken collectively be all 
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| the outward world be full of misery. 


‘and the sorrow of good men. 





wrong? How can every single grain of 





sand in a heap be white, and yet the whole 
heap be black? What are these cus‘oms 
of society, which tyrannize over us? I! 
every individual would give up his ba: 
habits, society would very soon give up its 
customs. We confess, we do not like this 
way of throwing off the responsibility from 
ourselves upon society ; taking great credit 
for our denunciation of social abuses, and 
taking ro blame for practising them our- 
selves. Such a proceeding deadens the 
conscience. No one feels that he is to 
blame for these sins of society; on the 
contrary, he feels very virtuous for having 
talked against them and denounced them. 
This is not a promising state of things. (11) 

Reformers, who speak in this general 
way of the sins of the world and the im- 
moralities of society, would do well to take 
a lesson from that Church of Christ which 
they consider so impotentand so behind the 
age. She has alwsys addressed herself to 
the conscience, not of society—for society 
has no conscience —but of individuals. She 
has said, «the soul that sinneth, zt shall} 
die. She has placed the solitary sou! be- 
fore the bar of God; she has taken it 
away from society and. caused it to feel 
that it was not to compare itself with oth- | 
ers, nor excuse itself by their example 
and customs, but to compare itself with 
God's standard, and judge itself by his holy 
law. (12) 

And this brings us to the consideration of 
what we believe tobe the deepest cause of | 
a!l social evil. It is Sin—individua! sin. 
The profound cause of all outward misery 





and crime is inward; it is our. selfishness, 


}our want or love, our want of faith in God, | 


our unwillingness to obey him. As long | 
as we are selfish in our soul, so Jong will | 
WN } 
INO 

external arrangements, no improvement of | 
social mechanism, no constitutions, no laws, 
can produce outward peace and happiness 
while the black root of evil is in the heart, | 


utr 


»s heen ’ t, 
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orl ne great 
do; itis, to struggle against and conquer 
this evil principle within us, and nail it to 
the cross of Christ. Until we have done 
this, we carry a devil within us, and we 
sha!l have a hel! around us..’ When we | 
have done it, God dwells within us, and | 
heaven blooms around us. If we wish | 
then to reform society, we must first of all | 
referm ourselyss. To see a inan under- | 
taking to reform the world, who is full of | 
vanity, who is a sophist, who uses low | 


arts, who is self-willed, malignant, Litter ; | 
all this excites the derision of the world, 
But when | 
one comes forward as a reformer, whose | 
youth has been passed in purity and earnest | 
studies; who is meek yet brave, a hero yet | 
a saint, joining lofty hops with praetical | 
wisdom; then all are touched, the strong- | 
est prejudices are softened, the most vulgar | 
minds are moved to reverence, itis an angel | 
who comes down to trouble the dark poo! | 
of social existence, and we feel that {rom 
such troubling as this must come healing and 
peace. (13) i 
This is the principal cause of social evil 
—sin. We donot mean to say that men 
are naturally or totally depraved, but we do 
say that in every soul there is moral evil to 
be struggled against and conquered, with 
agony and tears and in most souls it is not 
conquered; and that, therefore, because 
men are false, society becomes faise. We 
do not mean to say that this is the only 
eause of social evil. Bad governments, 
false views of wealth, a wrong organization 





It is 





of society, sectarian churches, may increase 
this evil; but the main root is in the per- 
verted aims and cepraved desires of the soul 
of man. We deceive ourselves, therefore, 
in thinking our misery comes main\y:from 
without, from social arrangements; it comes 
from within, from our want of faith, hope 
and love. We deceive ourselves, in think- 
ing that we should become more free and 
happy in some different situations, in some 
diflerent relations. Can you get away from 
yourself by joining an association?* Be 
brave, upright, gentle, holy, loving, pure, 
where youare. The apostle John did not 
have to join a Community (the Church) in 
order to be full of * the love-spirit ;” nor did 
Jesus Christ copy the associations of the 
Essenes, nor teach his disciples to imitate 
ther hermit virtue. (14) 

The main cause of social evil we hold 
to be sin; secondary cauees are to be found 
in ignorance, sectarianism, and inaruficial 
social organization. (Consequences, not 
causes.) The great cure must “be looked 
for in individual virtue; in single souls 
filled with heroic courage, with calm deter- 
mination to live as God's children ought. 
A deeper, more earnest, more simple, more 
practica! religion, a Christianity of love, can 
alone cule ihe evils with which selfishness 
has poisoned the springs of our life. (Must 
not this be acted out ?) 

The cure for social evils is to be found, 
we believe, first, in individual courage and 
holiness, anc secondly, in an improvement 
of social organizations and arrangements. 
But only mistakes and an increase of evil 
can come from beginning at the wrong end. 
If we suppose that by bringing together into 
an association a body of selfish, cowardly 
and talse individuals, we can produce a 
generous, brave and true society, we wo- 
fully err. (If they are brought together on 
selfish principles ; if not-—then the reverse !) 
«« {| have learned,” says Paul, “ in whatso- 
ever state | am, therewith to be content.” 
© «to learn. Any spotavhere 
a free foot is planted is a land of freedom. 
Any place where a brave man stands, is @ 
castie and a fortress, impregnable to the as- 
saultsof evil. Auy suciety where aloving 
soul abides becomes magnetized with his 
love and is the home of affection. Wher- 
ever the pnre in heart dwells, he sees God ; 
and wherever faith, hope and love are tobe 
found, there is heaven. 3 PF. C. 


a crest thing to 


(1) This is true, so far as it goes, but is 


of course extremely inadequate as a repre- 
‘sentation of the condition of England. A 


writer in a late number of Blackwooc’s 
Mazazine has shown by the mdubitable 
evidence of carefully collected statistics, that 
crime increases in Great Britain seven times 
faster than population, notw thstanding all 
the benevolent efforts by which the last 
century has been distinguished. He shows 
that all the modes that have been devised 
by piety and zea!, such as Education, Prison 
Reform, Church Extension, Emigration, 
&c. &c., have had no more effect in staying 
the rapid increase of destitution and crime, 
than a dam of shingles would have had 
against the recent flood of the Mississippi. 
In this posi ion, he is sustained by other 
recent writers, such as the author of the 
«Perils of the Nation ;” and similar state- 
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ments have been made-by competent statis. 
licians in regard to several of the nations of 
the continent~France and Belgium in par- 
ticu'ar. These then are facts, not of Fou- 
rier’s supposit on, but of living and aw ul 
reality. How are they to be accounted for, 
and, above all, how are they to be reme- 
died? We know not how the Christian 
Examiner may account for them,’nor to 
what causes it looks for that remedy, but 
we will say for ourselves, after several 
years of close and incessant inquiry, that we 
have fouad nothing in the works of the Poli- 
tical Economists, (and we have read nearly 
all of them,) nothing in the principles of 
political parties, and nothing in the deciara- 
tions of divines that have approximated a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, and 
hardly a suggestion of an adequate remey. 
In Fouricr’s Science of Destiny alone have 
we discovered a complete explanation of 
the causes of the terrible evils of Modern 
Society, and in his plan of Association, on 
the principle of Organic Unity and Distribu- 
tive Equity only, have we seen a rational 
issue from existing confusion and woe. We 
are not by nature a very sanguine person, 
we are rather of a plain practical and scien- 
tific structure of intellect, yet we have found 
‘n Fourier’s reasonings, on the sources of 
social distress, such masses of truth that 
our hearts have been made to swell with 
emotion almost to bursting by the glorious 
convictions with which his rigid demonstra- 
tions have filled us. We are no longer op- 
pressed by the fearful facts which modern 
social statistics present to the mind; the 
prospect of society is no~-longer-dark ; we 
are not left to vague and glimmering Hope 
of the future; our confidence in God’s de- 
signs towards man is no longer a mere faith ; 
we can see our way out of the labyrinth; 
our Hope has become knowledge ; our Faith 
Science: the aspirations of our hearts are 
now sustained by the rigid mathematical 
deductions of Reason. This change we 
owe to the Science of Fourier, who, in 
speculating on the laws of creation and 
growth, has discovered the laws by which 
Divine Wisdom produces, educates, and per- 
fects human society on this Eatth. We 
say this, as moderate and sane men; and 
surely the very assertion of such a grand 
discovery, by those who will not deceive 
and have some reputation for sobriety of 
intellect, should lead all inquirers after truth 
mto acareful and patient investigation of 
the matter. 

(2) Itis admitted by the Reviewer that 
Society is diseased; but heshould have 
gone further, and shown the nature of the 
disease. That it was not simply a local 
inflammation, or a temporary derangement 
of one or two members, but that it was an 
ergantc distortion,—not a complete dis- 
memberment, which would be death, but a 
general derangement of functions, so that 
the very good which is introduced into the 
system becomes itself a nourisher of the dis- 











ease. If the Reviewer had gone thus far, 
if he fully comprehended the nature and 
extent of the “subversion” of the Social 
System, he would have been better prepared 
to decide upon the proper remedy. He 
would have seen why many of the amelio- 
tations which are attempted have no effect, 
in the fact that when a body is diseased, its 
natural food is converted to the use of the 
disease, and often increases the very ail- 
ment it was intended to heal. How often 
do we see the sick made more sick even by 
the plainest and most wholesome diet? Is 
it not an incontestable fact, too, shown by 
the statistics of England and France, that 
Education, which is a wholesome diet for 
the soul, has actually had the effect of ex- 
tending crime, against which it was intend- 
ed to provide.* The only remedy, then, 
for any kind of malady, individual or col- 
lective, is one that will go straight to the 
seat of the disease. Now thedisease of so- 
ciety is universal selfishness; by which we 
mean that it is organized on the principle 
of individual interests, which inevitably 
leads to-selfishness, (although in some this 
tendency may be checked by various influ- 
ences, moral and religious;) and the only 
remedy is to be found in universal benevo- 
lence, not regarded as the sentiment of in- 


dividuals, but as the principle of organiza-. 


tion. There is enough of the sentiment 
already, blessed be God, in the beart of 
Humanity—all its wants is means for its 
complete outward manifestation and em- 
bodyment. In the absence of those means, 
the sentiment is perverted through the 
diseased action of society, just as the best 
of food is perverted in the unhealthy body. 
Tuere is what Fourier calls duplicity of ac- 
tion in our lives—we have no sufficient 
modes of realizing our inward thoughts and 
affections in outward acts and deeds. Take 
the sentiment of love to man, for instance, 
will any one pretend that this is at all ade- 
quately gratified in the modes of manifes- 
ting it acknowledged in the present state of 


* This view is exceedingly important, and 
our Boston friend, if he will faithfully follow 
out the analogy, will find some truths that 


are perhaps new to him. Why are restraints, 


and disciplines, and prisons and scourges, } 


necessary in the early stages of society ? 
Evidently for the same reason that we use 
poisons for medicine in cases of bedily 
The same view also throws light 
upon Fourier’s doctrine that in “subversive” 


disease ! 


or diseased societies, constraint, repression 
and force are necessary to the control of the 
passions, while in organic, harmonic, or re- 
generated society, attraction and perfect free- 
dom will be the law. In disease we use poi- 
sons; in health, sound and wholesome nutri- 
ment. Under the “curse” the law is con- 
straint, fear, mystery, and suffering, and the 
exception is Happiness ; but under the “ Re- 
demption,” the law will be perfect liberty, 
happiness, lore, and the exception, Imper- 
fection. 


j social relations ? 





Is it enough to meet its 
demands, to give alms to the poor, to fill 
their stomachs, to cover their nakedness, or 
even to build hospitals and colleges? No; 
for although these acts are grand and full 
of joy in themselvessthey are yet only the 
types of those higher manifestations of Love 
reserved for higher states of society, when, 
instead of giving a few dollars to the needy, 
we shall be able to impart the boundless 
wealth of our heart’s affections to all our 
brothers. Every man who thinks of these 
subjects must be conscious that his Love is 
now fettered in almost every direction—that 
his most vigorous exertions in behalf of 
others are unsatisfying, and seeing how lit- 
tle he can do, that he is often tempted into 
despair, distrust, repining, and sometimes 
utter indifference. His aspirations turn in- 
ward for the want of outward fu!fillment, 
and become in many cases sources of dis- 
content and torment. The best desires 
when repressed, turn into troublesome com- 
panions, as the most virtuous sexual love, 
when denied, becomes a life-long source of 
agony, often leading to the commission of 
dreadful acts. One of the divine glories of 
Christ's religion is, that it is intended to 
guard against the effects of this passional 
reaction, by its inculcation of moderation, 
denial, self-command, resignation, active 
beneficence, &c. &c., during those periods 
of social existence when, for very wise 
purposes, constraint and repression prevail. 

(3) We could wish that we had room to 
explain fully Fourier’s theory of property, 
which is to our minds one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of metaphysical anulysis 
aud logical deduction that we have met 
with in all the course of our reading, and 
when we see it confounded with the crude 
notions of Owen or St. Simon, we look 
upon the mistake as a dreadful profanation 
of truth. We may take up the question 
in a future paper. 

(4) It not only does not attack Christian- 
ity and the Church, but it claims to be the 
only method in which Christianity can be 
fully realized on Earth, and therefore the 
right mode of organizing the Church. At 
present, we content ourselves with mere 
toleration of all «* denominations,’ but we 
look much higher than this mere negative 
ground for the ultimate condition of the 
Church, which is to be realized in spiritual 
and temporal association. We look for 
Unity and Catholicity in the Church, and 
not only spiritual, but temporal and visible 
unity. Christianity is spiritual — being 
founded upon the Lord Jesus, who is the 
Word of God—the Truth, the Life, and the 
Spirit—but its spirituality must be embedied 
in a material organization, just as the soul 
of man is individually manifested in the 
body. _ And this organization should be like 
that of the body, a trinity in unity—sen- 
suous, moral and mental in the individual 
—political, social and doctrinal in the 
Church. The spirit of the Church, thea, 
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should be borne into the body of the Church, 
by means of ordinances, and these ordi- 
nances should embrace industry and science 
in organic association with each other and 
with true religion. The disciples of Fou- 
rier, therefore, although they dwell particu- 
larly upon industry and science, are by no 
means innifferent to religious doctrine—they 
long sincerely. for the reconciliation of the 
severed Church of Christ; for the union of 
spiritual freedom with Catholic authority ; 
for one Lord, one baptism, one faith—for 
the gathering of the scattered tribes of Is- 
rael in the Universal Church of Christ, 
formed of living and precious stones, in 
both temporal and spiritual unity. But we 
think that materia! association must first be 
brought about, according to the plans of 
God, who forms the infant body before it 
takes fully either mind or soul. There must 
be industrial unity before there can be poli- 
tical and religious unity ; and for this rea- 
son, we stand on the negative ground of 
religious tolerance now, in the hope of pre- 
paring the way, in the Providence of God, 
for religious reconciliation—unity and uni- 
versizlity—hereafter, which must come. 

(5) Yes: and the same distinguished 
Unitarian clergymen, who cou!d stand up 
in this city, as a sort of half-way apologist 
-of slavery, in a few weeks after could write 
a letter to the disciples of Fourier, express- 
ing in a discourteous way, ‘‘ an utter want 
of sympathy” in their objects, although 
some of those disciples were his brothers in 
the Ministry, and those objects must be 
«onfessed to be among the noblest that can 
engage the attention of man. The positions 
of the person to whom we refer, were taken 
evidently in both cases to please the spirit 
of New York Unitarianism. Let us be 
just to al], good neighbor of the Examiner ! 

(6) It is hardly an adequate representation 
of our opinions to say that the ‘false 
structure of society” is in itself the simple 


enabled us to do. Fourier and Sweden- 
borg have given us more light than any 
other men on the subject, but we believe 
that it-will not be fully understood until 
Evil shall have wrought out all its effects 
in the universe, when we shall know why 
it was permitted to exist. {n the meantime 
we can only acquire partial but ever enlarg- 
ing views of this grandest mystery of Time. 
But what concerns us most just now, is not 
the origin of evil, but the end, not how it 
came into the world so much as how it can 
be sent out of the world. If our light is 
deficient on the first point, we think it glo- 
riously full on the last; if we cannot ex- 
plain the Past metaphysically, we can de- 
monstrate the Future practically, to the 
good of Man and the glory of God. Our 
plin of getting rid of evil is this—The Re- 
ligion of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
—or the Love of God and the Love of 
Man—embodied according to the law of 
Divine Wisdom, or the Srriss, in one Holy 
Catholic Church—of perfect individual lib- 
erty and private judgment conciliated with 
collective order and authority—full of life 
and love and peace and harmony, where 
perpetual industrial activity will create in 
forms of Beauty, the conceptions of Wis- 
dom, for the gratification of Love! How 
absurd, then, the thought that Fourier “ at- 
tacks” Christianity—Fourier who, by his 
Science of the ‘Serial Organization,” has 
taught us how we can make the whole of 
life religious, how art, industry, science, 
commerce, education, all can be made to 
converge towards one grand centre, which 
is Religion—the Revelation of JesusChrist, 
who is the Sun of the spiritual universe— 
the source of Life—the Alpha and Omega, 
worthy of honor and praise forever and 
ever. Inthe technical language of Fourier, 
Christ is the Prvor, around which Pro- 
phets, Apostles, Saints and Men of Genius 
revolve in various spheres of subordination, 


and only cause of social evil. It would be} like primary, secondary, tertiary, &c. satel- 


more strictly true to say that the cause of 
social evil, and all evil, was the substitution 
in the soul of mankind of a principle of 
selfishness for a principle of benevolence, 
of the worship of the creature for that of 
the Creator, which substitution has its im- 
mediate practical expression in the ‘ false 
structure of society.” Fourier never takes 
a simplistic or one-sided view of any ques- 
tion; his problems are all compound, and 
his solutions are compound. The causes 
of social evil, theretore, are both materia! 


and spiritual, acting through and on the body, | 


as well as through and on the mind. They are 
selfishness in the inward man, and selfish- 
ness in his outward organizations—both co- 
operating to their mutual perversions—as 
in the individual, body and soul deteriorate 
or grow together in disease or health. To 
ask why selfishness took the place of good- 
ness, is to raise the question as to the ori- 
gin of evil, which we confess we cannot 
answer, and which all our reading has never 


‘lites, reflecting different degrees of His light, 
for the illumination and guidance of his 
Church upon Earth. 

Tbis statement will enable the reader, 
who wishes, to see the precise relation in 
which we stand to Fourier. We do not 
regard him as the only teacher that has 
ever been sent into the world, nordo we 
accept his views exclusive of those of all 
othermen. We think him a man of extra- 
ordinary Genius, an acute and comprehen- 
sive thinker, who has been the happy in- 
strument of important revelations in science, 
but not an infallible authority even in sci- 
ence, much less as the founder of a new 
religion. He comes to us as a Man of 
Science, and we receive him as we do all 
other men of Science. The characteristic 
of Science—its test and authority—is DE- 
MONSTRATION, and only so far as Fourier’s 
discoveries can be demonstrated, by strigt 
scientific methods, does he ask us to accept 
them—not on his personal authority, but 








en that of the Demonstration. Hise 
lations, therefore, on Morals and Religion, 
are mere individual opinions —earnestly as- 
serted, it is true—but not authoritative] 
only in subordination to the Catholic Church. 
He says expressly that changes in moral 
institutions and religious doctrines he leaves 
entirely to the Church. 

(7) The foregoing remarks are a pretty 
fair exposition of Fourier’s criticism of 
trade and society, but of course very incom- 
plete—which is not the fault of the writer: 
for no man can condense several severely 
reasoned volumes of criticism into a few 
pages. Itis a good assistance, however, 
always, in giving an account of the systems 
of Fourier to keep in mind his frontal prin- 
ciple, which is, that there is one law of 
organization running through the whole 
created funiverse—that minerals, flowers, 
birds, beasts and man are all made accord- 
ing to this one law, in its various applica- 
tions, and that consequently human society 
and all its concerns to be in unity with the 
universe must conform to this law of or- 
ganization. The law is called the Series, 
and Fourier criticises and constructs every- 
thing according to this law. Even his cen- 
tral building, the Phalanstery, is not a large 
Hotel, as one might infer from the descrip- 
tion of the Examiner, nor yet a solid block 
of buildings as we see in cities, but a Serial 
Mansion, combining unity of design with 
variety of accommodation—a grand whole 
adopted to a large variety ef individual and 
family tastes. 

(8) We are perfectly aware of the ten- 
dency which our brother points out, and we 
approve, and thank him, for the caution. 
We think there is great danger of supposing 
that a mere “‘ outward arrangement” can re- 
form mankin1; but just at the present time 
there is much more danger in supposing 
that mere inward resolution, without the 
outward manifestation, is all that is required: 
in true Christian life. We dwell particular- 
lyon the evils of * Society” not because 
we forget the individual, but because we 
think there are men enough to attend to him, 
while they utterly overlook Society. In 
this city, every week, not only a “ forty 
parson” power is at work, but a three or 
four thousand parson-power, in urging in- 
dividuals to reform—with how little efficacy 
the result shows. The great tide of hu- 
man selfishness still sweeps on ina resist- 
less torrent. How different would be the 
effect if all these preachers and editors only 
recognized the simple fact, that the spirit 
without a body is a mere ghost or phantasm, 
and that it can only be manifested fully 
and integrally by means of a body? If all 
the wealth and time and energy now ex~ 
pended in a thousand partial eflorts at reform 
were concentrated in one general move— 
ment of social reorganization, what a mighty 
revolution would seon be brought about ? 
Individuals, in their state of dispersion, gor 
driving away at their petty schemes of epe- 
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«cific amelioration, accomplishing virtually 
nothing, while if they would come togeth- 
er in a solid Phalanx to resist all evil, 
a “nation might be born in a day.” 

(9) This is all very fine and very true; 


but how many men think you, born upon 


the earth: are, Dr. Follens or Carlyles? And 
why are there not more just such men? 
Our brother will perhaps say, because they 
do not will to be so; but what man is there 
who would not be greater than these, if he 
could? There is something, then, besides 
the mere individual! will which is wanting, 
which we think, is a true social medium 
for the development of our individual na- 
tures. Carlyle, Coleridge, &c. are great 
men, yet very imperfectly and distortedly 
great. The wars which they waged with 


poverty, prejudice, and manifold difficulties, | 


aay have strengthened certain of their fa- 
culties, but have not made them in reality 
greater men. In a better condition of so- 
ciety they would have been more complete 
—more holy (wholly) men. It is the duty 
of every man, we admit, to struggle against 
iniquity in all shapes; but do not let us 
fall into the common error, that these se- 
vere and cruel oppressions of circumstance 
aid us in our development. On the con- 
trary, they hinder us to a certain extent, 
and in many cases completely crush us. It 
seems to us, that the means of growth, in 
every sphere of nature, is not idleness cr 
Juxurious ease ‘on the one hand, nor hard 
stern struggle on the other, but varied and 
A plant ex- 
posed to the storms and obstructed by rocks, 
may grow up knotty and tough; but that 
state will not be the perfection of the plant. 
Soa plant may be pampered in hot beds 
into a tender and graceful delicacy, which 
the first blast will wither—nor is this the 
perfection of the plant. The true medium 
as one ir, which all its parts and powers 
will be vigorously but harmoniously un- 
folded, in their natural integrity, beauty and 
strength. Weeds are often hardier than 
flowers, but they are still weeds. The 
characters of men formed by the combats of 
a tempesiuous life, become very rugged and 
unsubduable, but they are generally one- 
sided and not whole characters—such as that 
of our Saviour. 

(10) We certainly reverence those souls 
who prefer starvation and unpopularity to 
wrong-doing, and if we are compelled to 
make a choice between the two things, pray 
God that he will give us strength gladly to 
prefer the former. At the same time, we 
have only to look at man as he is, to see 
how few there are, in the complicated rela- 
tions of life, who are capable of exalted 
virtue. In the decision of the question be- 
tween starvation and wrong-doing, we are 
not always alone interested in the event 
Individually, it might not be difficult to make 
the choice, but what is to be done when 
wives, or children, or an aged mother, or 
Zriends are engaged in the alternative? 





Must we not pause long before we decide ? 
Are not the temptations, of affection per- 
haps, often too strong for us? Is it not.a 
terrible state of society which forces such 
alternatives upon us, and one which needs 
reform. The ‘same Divine Being who 
teaches us to resist evil, also teaches us to 
pray daily not to be led into temptation, by 
which he implies that we ought to remove 
the causes of temptation from society. 

(11) No one pretends that individuals are 
all wrong collectively and all right individ- 
ually; but that some are wrong and some 
are right originally, by which the right are 
overborne by the wrong. The black grains 
contaminate the white until all become more 
or less black. Individuals cannot give up 
their bad habits, because others do not, so 
that the innocent suffer for the guilty, anda 
reform to be effective must be general. 
Disguise it as we may, we are all victims of 
the vices of others, who in their tarn are 
victims of our vices. Individuals are re- 
sponsible for sin, but they are frequently 
responsible as members of society, and not 
merely as individuals. 

(12) The Church has addressed herself 
to the individual conscience, but the Church 
is also an Association, and her strength 
has been in her collective force as much as 
in her addresses to individual consciences. 
Indeed, her shortcomings have consisted in 
the fact that she has dealt too exclusively 
with individuals, and not enough with so- 
cieti¢s. Had she always insisted upon car- 
rying the spirit of religion into all our social 
arrangements, she would have made a deeper 
impression during her two thousand years 
of effort. 

(13) Our Reviewer is a little rhetorical 
in this passage, although we confess what 
he says is quite beautiful, and mainly true | 


Let us ask him, if it is not possible « to | 


conquer the evil principle within us,” and 
yet find a very hell around us? ° Does not 
every good man feel this, every ‘time he 
walks abroad in society as itis? Heaven 
blooms around us, rhetorically, but not ac. 
tually ; itisa hell, and a hell which be- 
comes more frightful just in proportion as 
we grow in grace. 


distress and even overwhelm us. Walk 
through the streets of this city, at any hour 
of the day or night, and if you find a 
Heaven blooming round you, your imagina- 
tion is more heavenly than eny we ever 
possessed. Our own experience has been 
that our hearts have been torn and wound- 
ed to an extent that was perfectly unendu- 
rable. We have suffered as much as, if 
not more than, the poor and miserable 
wretches more directly concerned in the 
poverty and degradation meeting us at every 
step. Not only in thought and emotion, 
but in physical nature, we are the victims 
of social influences. The air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the food we eat, are 








In the degree in which | 
our moral sensibilities are aroused, does the | 
actual contemplation of society offend and | so? 





all contaminated by the foul corruptions - 


which spring from the vices of our fellows. 
Sin is the cause of evil, but it is not always 
our own sin. We ale involved with oth- 


ers—their trauds, their licentiousness, their’ 
selfishness, react upon us, through nature, | 


through opinions, through laws, through 
institutions ; and while we are bound to 


eradicate evil from our own hearts, we can - 


do so effectually and completely only by 
eradicating it from the breasts of our neigh- 
bors. It is not enough to save ourselves, 
we must save the race. 

(14) It seems to. us that throughout the 
reasoning of the latter part of his essay, 
Mr. Clarke, in the rigid assertion of individ- 
ual responsibility, has run into an extreme 


which virtually denies the necessity of all 
He does not mean so, but 


social reform. 
such is the effort of his argument.. * Be 
brave, gentle, loving, pure,” he says, 
‘‘ where you are.” Most true! but is that 
enough? Is it enough to say to the slave 


at the South, be brave, loving, holy, where: 


you are? Is it enough to say to the North- 
ern slave, who works twelve hours a day, 
for a few dollars a week, be brave, &c. &c. 
where you are? Do we discharge our duty 
to these classes by such preaching? Are 
we not bound to make them brave, by eve- 
ry means in our power, by amelioration of 


their condition among others? If then their: 


condition is to be ameliorated, shall it be 
partially or completely, fragmentary or rad- 
ical, imperfect or perfect? 
point. 

«Can you get away from yourself by 
joining an Association ? 
get away from bad influences into good in- 
fluences. 


strong enough to resist, idleness the mother 
of vice, care that chokes up vir'ue, customs 


that drown religion, and go to generous and* 


upright companions, to healthful activity, 
to a salutary freedom from anxiety, to sim- 
ple and devout manners, where your soul’ 
will again resu:ne its wings, and spring 
with joyful alacrity towards God. 

‘John did not join a community, nor did 


Jesus build an Association!’ Ha! is that: 


Did not Jesus institute a church, and 
was notJohn a member of that church? 
And this leads us to observe, that our 


friend, in this part of his reasoning, appears’ 


to have overlooked one very important and 
solemn consideration—a fact in human na- 
ture that cannot be escaped. 
French call the Solidarity of humanity, and 
St. Paul describes as ** being members one 
of another’—the life of each man an in- 
dissoluble part of the life of all men. We: 
are members of one body, whether that 
body be in disease or health. One part: 
may be sounder than another, but let it be 
never so sound it must suffer and rejoice 
with the rest. We cannot live alene, phy- 
sically nor spiritually: our life is bound up 





This is the: 


No; but you can’ 
You can leave, as we have’ 


known to be the case, wild and dissolute: 
companions, whose solicitations youare not’ 


It is what the’ 
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in that of our neighbors; we cannot get 
rid of Association ; but must live in it or 
by it, whether it be good or bad. The Ro- 
manists and High Churchmen are right 
when they say there is no salvation out of 
the Church—their error, in our opinion, is 
in defining what is the Church. There 
may be natural liie, there may be rational 
life, there may bea traditionary and de- 
rived spiritual life, but not full and perfect 
Christian life, and, therefore, not salvation, 
or complete union with the Lord. The 
«‘communion of the saints” is the life and 
soul of saintship, and the more perfect that 
communion, the higher the degree of life. 
It is for this reason that Fourier speaks of 
Universal Unity .as a source of permanent 
revelation or inspiration, as the means of 
guiding man into higher and higher know- 
ledge of truth, and closer and closer approx- 
imation to God. 

We have neither the time nor the space 
to unfold the metaphysical grounds of this 
truth of ‘* communion,” but we hope sooner 
or later to do so, to the best of our ability. 
But we will ask our dear brother at Boston, 
if he ever grasped the hand of a real friend, 
when soul was knit to soul in the bonds of 
loving sympathy, without feeling that his 
spirit was elevated into a nobler region than 
eaith, and that a divine glory was kindled 
inthe act?) Whence the glow, the enthu- 
siasm, the almost superhuman strength 
which is revealed when-a body of warm- 
hearted disciples meet for the prosecution of 
some greatcommon aim? Why, in meet- 
ings for prayer or worship, distracted as 
they often are by worldly influences, is the 
soul lifted into a clearness of vision, and a 
firmness of purpose, which we sigh for in 
vain at othermoments? And if such things 
are done in the green tree, what shall! be 
done in the dry? ‘Where too or three 
are gathered together in my name,” says 
the Saviour, “ there 
How much move intimately will he be with 
us, When not only two or three, but hun- 
dreds, thousands, nay, the universal church, 


am I in the midst.” | 





shall meet together in unity of devotion and | 


labor! 
dividuatism” ia any form—good and proper 
as it may be in its sphere, and never so 
good and so fully recognized as in Associa- 
tion—blind you to the celestial joy of Ca- 
tholic Oneness or Passional Harmony. 
UniversaL Uniry—unity in industry, in 
art, in social affection, and in religion— 
these sre the prophetic and glorious words 
of thisage and nation. Let those who have 
ears to hear, hear the words of salvation! 
catia ton 

THE CONVENTION IN OCTOBER. 

Tue Centrat Executive Committee 
held a special mecting on Thursday the 
22d inst., to consider and select the most 
suitable place for holding the Convention 
in October next of Delegates of Associations, 


Oh! my brother, let not your * in- | 


ciation in the United States, held in the city 
of New York, in April last, to wit: 

Resolved, 7th. That with a solemn sense 
of our responsibilities as advocates of the 
cause of Universax Uniry, with an earnest 
desire to secure consistent co-operation 
among the ASSOCIATIONS of the United 
States, and to prevent in the outset all pos- 
sibility of those disunions among Associa- 
tions, which waste the resources and para- 
lyze the energies ef existing Society, we 
hereby declare that, in our opinion, the time 
has arrived, when it hecomes the imperative 
duty of the several Associations in our 
country, Which are based upon the truths 
of Social Science as announced by Fourier, 
to take measures for the immediate forma 
tion of a Unton oF AssociaTIons ; whose 
objects, among others, should he : 

LA complete Organization of Industry 
in each all of such Associations. 

II. The establishment of a system of In- 
tegral Education. 

{Il. The securing of harmonious co-oper- 
ration in all respects between the Associa- 
tions. 

IV. The using as far as practicable, for 
the benefit of all, the peculiar advantages 
which each one possesses of soil, location, 
climate, &c. 

V. The adoption of a uniform system ol 
Finance, and such Business relations as 
may make the property of individuals most 
available for the purpose of Association. 


And, as these objects can be most suc- i: 
ees by the adoption of AR. | 


cessfully 
TICLES OF CONFEDERATION, we te- 
commend : all existing Associations : 

Ist. Carefully and thoroughly to consider | 














whatarrangements and provisions will be | 


nec erg dl to secure these ends. 


To select from among their membe 1S | 


such h persons as are best fitted to correspond 
upon the subject with other Associations. 
3d. To appoint and empower DELE- 


held at some place, hereafter appointed by 
the Executive Committee, on the FIRST 
MONDAY of October, 1844, 
pose of deliberating upon the 
tioned Union. 


for the par- | 
above men- | 
‘from Northampton. 


| 


} 


and his demonstration 
GATES to attend a meeting which shall be | 


The Committee having duly discussed | 
the matter, adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That in accordance with the 


duty imposed upon the Central Executive | 


Committee at the General Convention he'd 


in the city of New York, in Apri! !ast, to 
select the place for holding a Convention of 


Delegates of Associstions on the first Mon-_ 


day, ‘the 7th day of October next, the Com- 
mittee having duly considered the eligibility 
and advantages of 
holding said Convention, do hereby select 
the city of Rochester, state of New York, 
and designate it as the place of meeting. 
The Committee would suggest to the 
friends of the cause, and to every Associa- 
tion, the propriety of taking measures imn- 


varioas localities ior 


readers 


mediately for carrying out the foregoing | 
resolutions, first on the part of existing As- | 


sociations by the appointment of Delegates 
to represent them in the Convention, and | 
secondiy, of friends generally, by making’ 
preparation to be at Rochester at the time of | 
holding the Convention. 

All the Associations in the various states 


| 


sures of a most important -haracter, affecting 
the interests of each as well as the general 
welfare of the movement, will undoubtedly 
come before the Convention for discussion 
and adoption ; and a full attendance of the 
friends of the cause is desirable, as General 
Meetings will also be held and speakers be 
present from various places. Our friends 
at Rochester are requested to make all 
necessary arrangements for holding the 
Convention. [t is probable that an arrange- 
ment can be male with the Railroad Com- 
panies to take our Eastern friends from 
Albany at a reduced fare, which will be 
ascertained and due notice given. 

tis hoped that the several Associations 
will return to the Executive Committee, by 
the 15th September, their views respective- 
ly upon the various points embraced in the 
Articles of Confederation, submitted some- 
time since for their consideraticn. 

PARKE GODWIN, Cha‘rman. 

OspornE Macpanikt, Secretary. 

— a 
Socran Rerormu, ok AN APPEAL IN BEHALF 
or AssociaTION, Basep ON THE PRINCI- 
pies oF A Pure Curistianiry. North- 

ampton, 1844. 

This is the title of a sma!l pamphlet 
ately issued by the frien '!s of the North- 
ampton It is written with 
| great force of style, clearness of method, 
and liberality of spirit. The author, said 
to be Mr. James Boyle, deserves the thanks 
‘of Associationists for the knowledge and 
'zeal with which he has discussed the 
whole question. lLlis criticism of society, 
of the benefits of 
combination, are both admirable—shewing 
intellect and a warm sym- 
We rejoice to hear such a 


Association. 


a fine analytical 
pathising heart. 
voice—so manly, decided, and universal— 
It proves to us that 
the true spirit is at work there, and that 
the banner of Universal Unity will soon be 
unfolded, in all its breadth and glory, from 
There is no experiment of asso- 
we watch wiih 


its walls. 
ciative principles which 
more interest than U at at Northampton; it 
isevery day drawing more near to the grand 
discoveries of Fourier, discarding its earlier 
crudities, and we have no doubt will in the 
end prove a practical exemplification of the 
Divine Order. We shall, as soonas we have 
room, make a lew extracts from this excel- 
lent address, which we commend to all our 
In the meantime, may we ask 
that the obvious injustice in the last para- 
graph of the extract, page 67, may be cor 
rected. 
a, ee 
THE SPIRITUAL PURITAN. 

This is the name of a paper published at 
| New Haven, in which we find the follow- 
ing extract: (the writer is speaking of Mr. 
Boyle’s pamphlet. ) 

«It prefers. Fourier’s system, especially 


as provided for in a Resolution of the 


the better part of it; but it keeps clear of 
General Convention of the Friends of Asso- 


should be represented if possible, as mea-| the wish-wash stuff which lumber a greater 
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of the writings of Fourierites; and 
sabstitutes for it the principles of pure 
Christianity.” 

This Puritan is wise in his own conceit, 
it seems to us, and talks very glibly of 
matters which we venture to say he does 
not understand. Will he be pleased to tell 
us what he considers “the better parts” of 
Fourier’s system, what he considers “ wish- 
wash stuff’—elegant phrase '—and wherein 
the principles of Fourier differ from ** pure 
Christianity ”? After several years of pa- 
tient, impartial, and severe study of Fou- 
rier’s writings, and that too under c:rcum- 
stances that would try the “ staff” even of 
a Puritan, we have the profoundest convic- 
tion that Fourier’s system is Cliristianity ; 
but if our friend of New Haven, who pro- 
nounces so confidently on the subject, 
has found out something more than we have, 
we beg him to let us have his light. And 
notonly we, but others much superior to 
us—some to be ranked among the proudest 
minds and noblest Christian hearts of this 
country--have arrived at the same conviction. 
Our Jearned brother, we trust,’ will not al- 
low all these to waste their talents and 
energies on“ wish-washy stuff,” but redeem 
them from their errors; for we can assure 
him thet there is notone who is not willing 
to accept the truth, and the whole truth, 
the moment it is demonstrated. 


As the Puritan is in favor of a sort of 
Association, let us ask him, before he 
superciliously condemns “ Fourier’s sys- 
tem,” which it is perfectly evident, from 
the paper before us, he has never studied, 
to look at it dispassionately and with pa- 
tience. His petty plan for an Association 
of Labor and Learning, where the members 
are to work only five hours a day, and 
learn all the rest, is well enough in its way ; 
but what is it compared with the Divine 
plan of universal and progressive Associa- 
tion, in which Christian Love and Purity 
will be gradually carried into all the rela- 
tions of Life—in which Industry, Art, Sci- 
ence, and Education shall be male to cen- 
verge, under the inflnence of Religion, to 
the grand end of elevating the human race, 
in Wealth, Knowicdge, Beauty, Good-Will 
and Happiness—and by waich, we expect 
this Earth will be redeemed from the curse 
of unfruitfulness and maignity, Man re- 
stored to wholesomeness ot body, and the 
debased fellows raised to communion with 
Ged. These are the objects of the * Fou- 
rierites,* from which the ignorant and ua- 
kind sneers of personal vanity and puritanic 
self-complacency shall not easily turn 
them; for they believe that these are 
among the designs of the Father in Heaven. 

It may be that there is much that is ob- 
jectionable in “ the writings of the Fourier- 
ists,” because it is a part of their philoso- 
phy to encourage the expression of opinion 
fully on all subjects ; but at the same time, 
we feel warranted in asserting that no body 


mind and heart of ow poor suffering and 


of men have arisen among us whose publi- 
cations contain so little extravagance, or arc 
marked by a more prevailing tone of good 
sense. Take the ‘Concise Exposition” 
of Mr. Brisbane; the .“* Democracy, Con- 
structive and Pacific,” of Mr. Godwin ; the 
Essays in the Present, by Wm. Henry 
Channing; the Address on “ Education,” 
by John S. Dwight; or that on “ Religion,” 
by Charles A. Dana; the “ Lectures” of 
Mr. Van Amringe; the Address of our Na- 
tional Convention, or the “ Social Reform” 
of Mr. Boyle, not professedly a Fourierist, 
although nearly every idea to be found in 
itistaken from Fourier and his school— 
and we know not where you would find 
more plain, practical, dignified and forcible 
presentations of the peculiar views of a 
body of men. Compared with our political 
wrilings, our religious tracts, or our Abo- 
lition speeches, they seem to us immensely 
superior in every respect. The sneer of 
the Puritan, therefore, isa very small sneer, 
quite unworthy of an honest-minded ant! 
charitable man. But, perhaps, there is 
nothing in the universe so small as a small 
mind which has seized hold of only the 
corner of a great idea—which seems to be 
the case of those who talk of “ improving” 
upon Fourier—a god-like genius, who la- 
bored alone and in poverty for forty years 
in the honest investigation, not of his own 
thought, but of his Master’s Will. 


——— 


HUSBANDRY IN ASSOCIATION. 


EXTRACT FROM FOURIER. 

‘‘We vaunt our progress in agriculture ; 
we admire it in comparison with the un- 
skilfulness of barbarians: is it then march- 
ing to perfection to be a little less stupid 
than an uncivilized neighbor? If we could 
see the husbandry of Pha!ansterians at the 
end of a half century, the time necessary for 
the restoration of the forests, which cannot 
grow, like cabbages, from one season to 
another, we should be greatly surprised to 
find that civilization with its jarzon of per- 
fectibility, is altogether unref ned in various 
branches of culture, and that, on other highly 
important objects of interest, as the waters 
and the foresis, we are far beneath the sav- 
azes; for we do not, like them, limit our- 
selves to leaving the forests uncultivated; we 
carry into them destruction, whence result 


slopes, and the deterioration of the climate. 
This vice, by destroying the springs, and 
multiplying storms, causes in a double sense 
the disorders of the aquatic system. Ou 
rivers always alternate from one excess to 
another; from sudden increase to long diy- 
ness, causing periodical .inundations. and 
scarcity of fish, which we take care to de- 
| stroy in spawn, and reduce to the sixth of 
what they should produce. Thus we are 
evidently worse than savages in the admin- 
istration of waters and forests. 

How much our descendants will have to 
complain of civilization in seeing so many 
mountains denuded of wood, laid bare c! 
soil like those in the south of France, which 
the industrial armies of harmony will be 
obliged to clothe with wood at great ex- 
pense during several centuries ! This havoc 
is quite recent, and principally the work oi 





the times named the “ brilliant era of art 
and poetry,” under Louis XIV., and the 
“enlightened age of philosophy” under Louis 
XV.; these two splendid periods of modern 
times will be named hereafter the two Van- 
dals of agriculture and climature which they 
have ravaged and subverted, giving us by 
way of compensation beautiful theories, but 
very impracticable, on the managemeat of 
' forests. 

The social husbandry will include three 
modes amalgamated :— 

ist. The simple or massive order ; 

2d. The ambiguous or vague order ; 

3d. The compound or interwoven order. 

ist. The simple or massive order is that 
which exclules mixtures; it prevails in oar 
greatly-cultivated countries, where all is 
field on one side, all is wood on the other, 
although we see, in the mass of corn land, 
many points, which would suit many ether 
crops, especially er vegetables; like- 
wise in the mass of woods, there are many 
slow declivities which would well suit a 
clearing for cultivation, and ameliorate the 
forests, where open spaces should be con- 
trived for the play ot the sun’s rays, the 
circulation of the air, aud the maturing of 
the wood. 

2d. The ambiguous or vague and mixed 
order is that of the contused gardens 
named English, and which ought to be 
named Chinese, because England has bor- 
rowed from the Chinese this method, 
which is very agreeable when employed 
judiciously, but not when mountains and 
lakes are crowded together in a square of 
some few hundred yards. Harmony, be- 
ing opposed to uniformity, will employ on 
the different points of a domain, and es- 
pecially in hilly countries, such as that 
of the Pays de Vaud in Switzerland, 
this Chinese or vague and ambiguous 
method, which will assemble in commix- 
ture all sorts of culture and industrial enter- 
prise; it will form a striking contrast with 
the massive and interwoven style of distri- 
bution. 

3d. The compound or interwoven order 
is the opposite of the civilized system, 





the falling in of the soil, the laying bare of | 


according to which each one tends to clas- 
| sify himself, and voluntarily surrounds 
/ himself with bulwarks and batteries of 
‘great size. Each individual, in civiliza- 
| tion, wishes to entrench himself, and make 
/acitadel of his property. There is a rea- 
son for this, however, in civilization, be- 
| cause this society is but an aggregation of 


| great and little sharpers, of whom the great 


/form leagues to ruin and transport the lit- 


itle; but in harmony, where the smallest 


theft cannot be committed, the compound 
or interwoven distribution of husbandry 
will be preferred as much as possible for 
the advantages of moral discipline and 
unity. Each series will strive to-spread 
ramifications on all points, extending ad- 
vanced lines and detached squares in all the 
posts of these industrial series, of which 
the centre of operations will be found far 
from its own. 

The massive order is the only one which 
has some relation with the rude methods 
of civilization: it will unite a!l the flow- 
ers on one side, all the fruits on the oth- 
er; here, all the meadows, there all the 
corn lands; finally, it will everywhere 
form masses destitute of intermixtnre.— 
The present state of culture is a sort of 
universal incoherency and of methodical 
excess. 

On the other hand, almost every small 
proprietor or farmer makes an abuse of the 
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interwoven method; and wishing to raise 
on his soil the objects necessary for con- 
sumption, accumulates twenty kinds of crops 
on land that is not fit for such variety of 
culture. 

A peasant cultivates pell-mell corn and 
wine, cabbages and radishes, hemp and po- 
tatoes, on soil that suits corn alone ; then the 
entire village sows with corn exclusively 
some distant land, because it cannot be 
guarded from theft, though natarally it ‘s 
fitted for diversity of crops. 

In harmony. the distributions of husband- 
ry will be established in perfect suitable- 
ness with the soil, and nothing will prevent 
each soil from receiving what is fit for it. 
This distribution will operate according to 
the three modes just enuwerared: the mas- 
sive, the vague, and the interwoven. The 
social state, cultivating a considerable range 
of land, as if it were the domain of a single 
family and without risk of robbery, may 
admit of three methods in combination. 
jheir amalgamation will unite the useful 
and the agreeable in perfect security; it will 
unite the advantages of profit with those of 
artistic beauty, and will have the faculty of 
joining groups of husbandmen in local con- 
tignity, combining their efforts, and inciting 
them by emulation; it is the union of the 
rood and the beautiful in accordance with 
Divine love and truth. 

For this purpose, each branch of hus- 
bandry will strive to interweave, and spread 
out branches among the others. Thus, the 
parterre and the kitchen garden, which are 
generally now both close to the house, are 
not in a Phalanx clustered, and confined to 
the neighborhood of the palace: both of 
them will extend into the fields strong 
detachments, or separate masses of flow- 
ers and vegetables, which, diminishing by 
degrees, will unite each other by successive 
detachments in the fields, orchards, prairies, 
and forests, where the soil will suit them ; 
and, likewise, the orchards, which are 
urfther from the  Phalanstery, have, in 
their vicinity, some rallying points, some 
lines of trees united to the kitchen garden 
or between the lines of flowers and of vege- 
tables.” 

This interweaving, at the same time that 
it pleases the eye, will favor the mechanism 
of Jabor for impassioned groups and corpo- 
rations, in Attractive Industry. 

Integral association, multiplying riches 
indefinitely, is but thé material side of the 
system; man is not made mcrely to produce 
and consume—he must have enjoyments of 
the soul, the development of the faculties, 
the free scope of the harmonic passions; 
he must have liberty and light, enthusiasm 
It is 
by the discovery of impassioned attraction 


for the good, the love of the true. 


that Fourier assures‘us of all these advan- 
tages, 
<a 


, 


New EnGuanp Conven- 
tion. —We see suggested in several of our 
exchanges the propriety of postponing this 
Convention until a more thorough and gen- 
eral organization in the various towns of 
New England can be effected; and in our 
opinion this will be a very judicious step, 
as well on this account to secure a better 
representation, as another, which is to enable 
a better knowledge of the objects to be ac- 
complished and the measures to be adopted, 
toreach the minds and hearts of the people. 


A 
\Mecu «nics 








&G- By the following Card, copied from 
the Cincinnati Morning Bulletin, it will be 
seen that the editor of the New Industrial 
World has judiciously determined to sus- 
pend its publication for the present, and 
that the Balletin, a daily paper already es- 
tablished, will be made the direct medium 
of communicating with the friends of Asso- 
ciation in that section, and for propagating 
the doctrine. A leading editorial article in 
the Bulletin further informs us of the Edi- 
tor’s purpose to devote a portion of his 
columns regularly to the investigation of a 
subject which he considers so vastly im- 
portant, and now commanding such general! 
attention. We tender him our thanks for 
his noble resolution, and trust that our 
friends will use all their powers to sustain 
him in it, both by contributions of articles 
and subscriptions to his paper. 

There has been much liberality in the 
course of the press of Cincinnati generally. 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE ‘* NEW INDUSTRI- 

AL WORLD.” 


It becomes my duty hereby to announce 
to the friends of the cause of INpusTRiaL 
AssoctaTion, who have sogenerously offered 
their aid towards the establishment of a peti- 
odical devoted to the grand science of Asso- 
ciative Unity and Social Harmony, that, in 


sent her sons—we have a presentiment she 
will do for the whole earth, by taking the 
lead in the grand work of the Reorcaniza- 
TION of Lanor—on which rests the Pro- 
gress and Destiny of Mankind! Let all 
efforts that tend to its speedy accomplish- 
ment be cheered on! 


Pursuant to previous notice, the Social 
Reform Convention assembled in Hallowell 
on the 20th of June. Delegates were pre- 
sent.from all the principal towns in the val- 
ley of the Kennebec river. Cheering re- 
ports of the prospects of the cause were 
presented from every quarter. General in- 
| quiry is awakened relative to the doctrines 
jand aims of the Associationists. Many 
are convinced that Industrial and Educa- 
tional Association is the only remedy for 
the evils of our social state; and are impa- 
tient to be in the practical movement. 

The following resolutions, presented by 
John Orvis, in behalf of the business com. 
mittee, were discussed .and adopted by the 
Convention : 

Resolved, That our evils originate in So- 
cial and not Political causes, and therefore 
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that the remedy is to be sought in a Social 


| Reform. 


Resolved, That it will be in vain to at- 
tempt to harmonize human society,so long as 
our interests are competitive und a 
| that the jails, prisons, government and rehi- 


'gion of civilization are impotent to redress 





my opinion, the time has not yet arrived | the® wrongs of society, so long as their 
when a paper devoted exclusively to that! power and influence are directed to the de- 
cause can be sustained in the West, without | tense and sanctification of the present iso- 
greater pecuniary sacrifices than is within | ]ated and subversive social arrangements ; 
my power tomake. Therefore, the publi-| that these arrangements perpetuate the 


cation of the New InpusrriaL Wor Lp is 
suspended. 

In making this announcement, it aflords 
me great satisfaction to be able to inform 
our friends that the columns of the Crncin- 
nati MorninG Buirerin are this day open- 
ed for the presentation of the claims of the 
new Science ;—and it affords me still greater 
satisfaction to see all our friends unite in 
sustaining the MorninGc BoLeetin in this 
noble determination to allow an impartial 
hearing tu the, claims of. the greatest Sci- 
ence that has yet shed light upon the dark- 
ness of the Earth. 

JOUN WHITE, 
Ed. New [ndustrial World. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 14, 1844. 
eke SR se 
CONVENTION A’ BALLOWELL, 
MAINE. 

Aw account of a Convention of the 
friends of Association in the state of Maine, 
lately held at Hallowell, contained in the 
Social Reformer and Herald of Universal! 
Health, a paper just started at Boston to ad- 
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made in another place, we publish it be- 


vicWws, a shiC.l IS 


our 


low, together with an interesting le‘ter to} 
the Convention from Mr. Charles A. Dana, | 


of Brook Farm. The spirit of inquiry on 
the subject of Social Reform and the Reor- 
ganization of Industry, is fairly awake in 
New England, and soon she will present 
throughout her borders the most gratifying 
demonstrations of her determination to set- 
tle the question by practical answers. W hat 
New England has already done in a partial 
way by individual enterprise—infusing life 
and vigor and intelligence wherever she has 





wrong which they presume to rectify, by 
offering premiums upon fraud, violence and 
oppression ; that they offer rewards to the 
idle while they render thriftless the indus- 
trious and honest; by giving the fruits of 
industry to pamper idleness and to establish 
a commercial feudalism; and therefore 
|that the next step of progressive reform, 
| demanded alike by our circumstances and 
by the spirit of the age, is one of Unitary 
| Interests ip Associations of Attractive In- 
dustry. 
| Another resolution, relative to the neces- 
| sity of combing the interest, capital and skill 
|of the Associationists upon a general move- 
ment, instead of commencing a number of 
small fragmentary Assoications in different 
places, was introduced, discussed, and laid 
on the table, to give place to a discussion 
between John Orvis and Rev. N. Gunnison. 
The discussion was deeply interesting, and 
though somewhat personal on both sides, 
perhaps, led to a better understanding of 
| the subject of Association, and will certain- 
ly be no injury to the cause. ' 

| The following persons were appointed on 
'acommitiee tocnl! another Convention, at 
| such time and place as should be thought 
| inost desirable : 

F. A. Day, and Joha Allen, Hallowell ; 
Mr. White, Winthrop; Dr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Turner, Vassalboro; Mr. Mctarland, Bow- 
doimham. 








Jostan M’Cuinen, Chairman. 
S. McFar.anp, Secretary. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES A. DANA. 
Brook Farm, June 17, 1844. 

Dear Aten :—Your Convention has 

the greatest attraction for me. I imagine 


that you will assemble an amount of steady 
enthusiasm such as few occasions have 
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ever called together. 1 should*rejoice to be 
with you and to exchange greetings and 
words of encouragement with all earnest 
friends ef social unity and true liberty. 
Especially would it give me pleasure to 
meet the ardent recruits that the hills and 
river sides of Maine are sending to our 
standard. In them, as far as | know them, 
is found the genuine spirit of peaceful war- 
fare. I would fain, with the living voice, 
welcome them to our extending ranks, and 
from their fresh zeal, myself draw strength 
andinspiration for the work. But this is 
impossible. I most gladly seize your sug- 
gestion to give you, in the form of a letter, 
some of the actual results of Association. 
You will permit me to ald afew thoughts, 
which in the present stage of the movement 
amongst us, seem to me to deserve consid- 
eration. 

I confess that I speak of results with 
great hesitation. Cheering as they are, they 
still seem so poor and meagre, compared 
with the magnificent ideal which is in our 
minds, that they are hardly worth thinking 
of. When the future condition of Humanity 
lies before us, and we behold.a United Race 
moving in beauty and intelligence to the 
fulfitment of its divine destiny, all present 
men and achievements sink into insignifi- 
cance. But to be reassured and convinced 
that our efforts are not worthless or ineffec- 
tual, we need only to look hack to civiliza- 
tion. Measured with it, the most defective 
of our associations is a paradise. The stale 
interests, empty excitements and paltry re- 
wards which it brings before us, are, at the® 
best for a whole life, not worth an hour of 
the true human activity that the rudest form 
of the combined order produces. In all 
points of view the contrast is similar. In 
every aspect of Civilization we behold the 
ialsehood, injustice, the oppression of the 
weak, the blind folly of the strong, increas- 
ing disorder and general unhappiness. In 
life itis the same tragedy tc ail, whether it 
wears in dullness and inanity, or is fooled 
off ia empty shows, or as happens witha 
great part of mankind, is one prolonged 
scene of wani, of misery, and of degrada- 
tion. Its institutions nowhere guarantee 
the satisfaction of the simplest negessities 
of man, or embody the idea of brotherhood, 
of union, and of mutual help. No man 
feels that he is in the midst of his friends, 
but each with the same sorrowful distrust 
seeks his own selfish path. Sundered, hos- 
tile, miserable, destroying each other. Yet 
each filled with irrepressible longings for 
an unknown unity—such are men in civil- 
ized society. But even in the infant state 
of our practical enterprise this is greatly 
changed. Struggling as all our associations 
stili are, with obstacles thai. might almost 
seem impassable, limited in numbers and in 
means, with hardly the germ of a Harmonic 
Organization, we have for ourselves at least 
settled the problem and experimentally con- 
firmed our original conviction, that a better 
social state awaited Humanity in the course 
of the Divine Providence. And Iam sue 
that no man not entirely prejudiced, could 
for any length of time witness even the 
imperfect operation of universal principles, 
which we are able to obtain, without being 
convinced that Man was formed for socia! 
unity, and without regarding civilized dis- 
antty with horror and pity. IT do not hesi- 
tate to say that we already have glimpses of 
that sublime Harmony for which Humanity 
is destined. Though it will arrive long af- 
ter youand [ have been withdrawn from 
thie sphere of action, it is still an unspeak - 


his power. 





ee 
able happiness to jabor for its advent. And 
in the fruit of our labors we shall leave to 
those who come alter us the noblest inherit- 
ance in our power! 

All our experience accords with the cen- 
clusions of science. The law of groups and 
series, the doctrine of Education, of Human 
Rights and of Social Economy as demon- 
strated by Fourier, have had in America ex- 
perimental proofs to a greater or less de- 
gree. regard them as established by prac- 
tical tria!, though the means of complete 
experiment have not been in our power, and 
though to outward observers great doubt 
may yet remain. 

Of out own Associa ion I may be allowed 
to speak with a personal affection. Indeed, 
no member of it, especially those who have 
been connected with it from the first, can 
help looking on with the deepest love and 
gratitude. Here our hopes are centred ; 
here we have learned lessons that can neith- 
er be estimated nor forgotten; here our 
strength has been expended, and our life 
passed in freedom and in happiness. We 
have had heavy cares and responsibilities 
indeed, but still the genial gayety in which 
areally solemn and universal purpose is 
fitly prosecuted, has not been wanting. 
Were it all a little Jess earnest it would be 
a dream; it has such varicus and healthy 
enjoyments, such a summer gladness, is so 
free from false constraint, and from the 
austerity that is too apt to vitiate reforms. 
I might speak of particulars, but it is unne- 
cessary. I will only say that whether we 
regard its ohjects, its circumstances, or its 
results, compared with life in Association 
the most fortunate life out of it seems worth- 
less or intolerable. 

For Fourier [ learn daily a new reve- 
rence. His intellect is so symmetrical and 
balanced, so free from eccentricities and 
one-sidedness, that its greatness is not seen. 
Itis only when we have become familiar 
with him that we can really be aware of 
Tn his broad generalizations 
no necessary clearness is overlooked. In 
elucidating the Laws of Society and of the 
Universe, no least fact is ever left out of 
the account, but each is subjected to the 
same sure analysis. And in his grandest 
strains of scientific enthusiasm, when his 
head seems to tower among the stars, as he 
utters his answers to the sullimest questions 
that the human mind can propose, we feel 
that he yet stands on solid footing and 
moves in those lofty regions calmly and 
naturally as their native inhabitant. Nor is 
his merit that of a discoverer merely. He 
has taucht us not the science of Associa- 
ion alone, but the artalso His practical 
insight and ju’gment seem almost. wonder- 
ful. I elieve that he has foreseen most 
if not all the difficulties that will arise in 
the course of actual experiment, and sci- 
entifically provided for them. Surely we 
do not err in regarding him with gratitade 
as a chosen messenger of Providence. 

L trust your Convention will not adjourn 
without at least looking towards positive 
action. ‘Talk is good, but action is much 
better. The question just now most im- 
portant in the movement will be likely to 
arise among you, that is—what is to be 
done? If our past experience has taught 
us anything, it is that success cannot be 
guaranteed to any Phalanx which does not 
start with a sufficient amount of scientific 
knowledge in its directors, with'a large cap- 
ital and with effeetive laborers. We must, 
more than almost anything, avoid partial 
enterprises, which if they do not fail still 


———— 





cannot succeed. It is better to wait and 


bear the old burdens a little longer than to’ 


run the risks which must be encountered in 
such attempts. 
we most desire is to see an experiment 
upon such a scale as shall put scepticism 
at rest forever. To this end the friends of 
the cause must not dissipate their means 
and energies here and there, but concen- 
trate them upon the point best fitted for the 
trial. Let them invest money in an amount 
sufficient. to organize attractive industry 
without any needlessdelay. Let them select 
their best men and women to engage per- 
sonally in the business, and the men 
most profoundly versed in the science be 
called to assist in its conduct. Then we 
shall see such results as the world has never 
dreamed of. 

To me this seems plainly the shortest, 
nay more, the only road to our common 
end. Fifty partial associations may strug- 
gle on for years and not produce the efleet 
which a well organized Phalanx would ae- 
complish in as many months. Our object 
is not alone to get into association our- 
selves, but to bring the whole werld into it, 
and this cannot be done till the vast amount 
of capital which, under Providence, civili- 
zation has been accumulating for this very 
purpose, is put at our command, To effect 
this nothing is necessary but the onganiza- 
tion of Attractive Industry and the Harmo- 
ny of the Passions. When these are once 
seen al! men will hasten to Jay aside their 
prejudices and their opposition, and will 
only desire too impatiently to participate in 
the benetits of the combined order. I know 
you agree with me inthese views. I hope 
you will urge them upon the Convention. 
You will not misunderstand me to be so weak 
as to suppose that lam speaking in favor of 
any particular location. 1 do not know 
which of the Associations a'ready estab- 
lished would be the best for the purpose. 
Devoted as I personally am to the interests 
af the canse at Breok Farm, 7] sh uld be 
unwilling to have it chosen as the seat of 
the grand essay, except on a careful com- 
parison of advantages it should be found 
most suitable. And in selecting one of the 
existing associations for a complete trial, 
none of the others ought to he forgotten. 
We are bound to maiotain them ail, and 
each in its turn shonid be furnished with 
the means of thorough organization, for 
each constitutes a group of the grand Pha- 
Janx into which this nation, now torn by 80 
many conflicting interests and poisoned by 
so many fatal evils, shall in Health and 
Unity ere Jong be transformed. 

' Most faithfully yours, 
Crarzes A. Dana. 
THE MORAL OF THE WANDERING 
JEW. 

When we before noticed this work we 
had not seen the Dedication of the author,,. 
the publisher, J. Winchester, not having 
received it with the advanced copy of the 
manuscript forwarded to him. It has, how- 
ever, been subsequently published, and is 
of such a marked and important characte: 
that we give it a place in our columns. We 
have previously mentioned that Eugene Sue 
belonged to our school, and this Dedication 
confirms what we have said. The work as 
it advances will, without doubt, unfold ad- 
ditional testimony to the great thought and 


principles which the noble author has under- 
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aaken to illustrate so attractively. Indeed, 
the third part, already published, begins to 
unravel one thread of the design which is 
to exhibit in beautiful symmetry the whole 
embroidered warp, in which we may read 
the history of a false and competitive com. 
merce, au unjust and oppressive system of 
labor, and perhaps the prophecy of a glori- 
ous reform of the complicated mass of 
fraud, outsage and misery which now 
pollute a!] the practical institutions of the 
world. 

Eugene Sue has already distinguished 
himself as a brilliant writer, he will immor- 
talize himself by the dedication of his ta- 
lents to the great work of the aze—the ele- 
vation of the laboring classes from the 
thraldom of Repugnant Industry—leading 
it onward through the flowery field of ro- 
mance. 


DEDICATION OF THE WANDERING 
JEW. 


TO MR. C. P. 


Favor me, dear Camille, by accepting 
the dedication of this book. It is a token 
of very real friendship; it is, moreover, a 
tribute of my lively gratitude. I shall never 
forget how your admirable labors, the fruit 
of long and cultivated ex perience have served 
to set, on this side and on that, in strong 
relief, and active motion—so far as regards 
my humble sphere of novelist-—more than 
one alarming or consolatory fact, relating 
more or less intimately to the organization 
of labor, that a'l-exciting question, which 
must,ere long absorb all others, because it | 
is to the masses a question of life or death. | 

If, in some of the episodes of this work, 
I have endeavored to demonstrate the ad- 
mirably beneficent and practical effect, that 
a max of noble heart and enlightened intel- 
lect may produce on tlie laboring classes, to 
you be the credit due ! 

If, as a contrast, | have elsewhere depic- 
ted the fearful consequences wrought by the 
forgetfulness of all justice, of all charity, 
of all sympathy, upon those who, fora 
long time given upto ail privations, to all 
wretchedness, to all grief, suffer in patient 
silence, and claim oniy the ght oi labor 
—that is to say, of earning a certain 
salary, proportionate to their toilsome exer- 
tions, and adequate to their moderate wants 
—again I say, to you the credit be due. 


Yes! my friend, the touching and respect- 
ful affection which you have bestowed on 
the multitude of laborers you employ, and 
whose condition, both physical and moral, 
you are: hourly meliorating, is one of those 
rare and glorious exceptions, which render 
yet more deplorable that ignorant selfishness 
which too often sacrifices with impunity the 
interest of a race of workmen, honest at 
once and labo ‘ious. 


Farewell, my friend. The dedication of 
this hook to you—-to \ou, an artist so emi- 
nent—to you, one.of the noblest hearts and 
clearest intellects [ have ever encountered—— 
shows, | hope, that in cefault of talent 
there will be found at Jeast in my work 
wholesome tendencies, and generous con- 
victions. 


Ever your friend, 
EUGENE SUE. 





Paris, June 25, 1844. ° 


THE SOCIAL REFORMER. 


The first number of a new paper, under 
this name, has made its appearance at Bos- 
ton. The editors are John Allen and Jo- 
seph A. Whitmarsh, both sincere and de- 
voted friends of the cause of social reor- 
ganization. In the opening address of the 
editors, we rejoice to see that they announce 
that «the object of the paper will be the 
exposition of the Science of Unity, and the 
laws of attractive organized industry dis- 
covered by Charles Fourier.” ; 

Dut before we say any more, let us make 
one criticism on the new journal. We do 
not altogether like its first name—* The 
Social Reformer’—not that the name is not 
in itself good, but because it will be under- 
stood in the community in an imperfect and 
erroneous sense. Nearly all the reformers 
that start up, at this day, take the name of 
Social Reformers,—from the followers of 
Owen to the Transcendentalists, and we 
should dislike to see the friends of Associa- 
tion confounded with such a promiscuous | 
hash. They stand upon distinct, positive 
and universal grounds, and do not teach the 
mere whims and notions of any man, or 
set of men, but what they consider the de- 
ductions of an exact and Catholic Science. 
It is doing essential injustice to their charac- 
ters, then, to confound them with petty 
tinkers and cobblers in the way of reform, 
who would solder and patch the defects of 
existing institutions, and not reorganize 
them wholly, on sound principles. Besides, 
‘social reformers” generally have been 
nothing but Reformers, while the friends of 
Association are both Reformers and Con- 
servatives. They reform all that is bad, by 
preserving all that is good—the Word and 
and Works of God, interpreted by the law 
of the Series, being the standard of judg- 
ment. 

The second title of the new paper is ex- 
cellent—the ‘* Herald of Universal Health” 
—a noble name. What can be loftier or 
grander in aim, than Universal Health,— 
which would be universal Justice, Happi- 
ness and Harmony. Would that our friends 
would take this name exclusively—for it] 
covers all our objects—the Health of the | 
Body and the Spirit, individual and social 
universal redemption, material and spiritual, | 
personal and collective—of ‘the creature 
not willingly made subject to vanity,” and | 
of the mind, immortal in its nature and des- 
tiny. 

This is all we have to say critically: but | 
we might say a whole volume in commen 
dation of the spirit of our new ally. The 
writers speak like men in earnest, are dcep- 
ly penetraied by a feeling of the need of | 
broader reform than any heretofore attemp- 
ted, and, with a full appreciation of the 
grandeur and depth of Fourier’s genius, yet 
keep their minds open to light from all 
quarters. This is the true position of all 
Associationists. They must be beth Ca- 








tholic and Protestant ;—united yet various; 


maintaining common interests with private 
property ; combined labor with individual 
taste; oneness of worship with doctrinal 
variety. The law of the Series, which is 
the Jaw of universal distribution, in al 
spheres, mater‘al and spiritual, includes all 
these, and, when rightfully applied to In- 
dustry, Science, E:ucation and Religion, 
will harmonize all aspects of mind and trutl 
in a loving and glorious unity. 

Two things in the ‘* Reformer” partica- 
larly please us—the first, that it is deter- 
mined to discuss all (uestiens according to 
* universal” principles, and not on partial, 
one-sided and fragmentary grounds; and 
the second, that it looks to Religion as the 
basis of all movement. The last point we 
hold to be of essential, vital importance. 
The great mistake which men in this coun- 
try have made—some of them even our pro- 
fessed friends—is, in regarding Association 
almost exclusively in a mechanical aspect, 
and notin its religious spirit and bearings. 
Association, as a mere machine, would be 
worthless. It must have the soul. It is 
only a body, which the Passions, in true 
harmonic development, must animate and 
refine. An outward form, apart from its in- 
dwelling life, is deal. The form of Asso- 
ciation is industrial groups and series—the 
spirit—* thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, &c. and thy neighbor as 
thyself ;” or,in other words, Christ’s Reli- 
gion, reflected and refracted through the 
various passions, called Friendship, Fami- 
lism, Benevolence, &c. &c. Our friends 
have expressed this well, where they say: 

“This universal desire for unity and 
harmony among men, has been on the in- 
crease, ever since Jesus Christ appeared. It 
is out of the deep heart of universal hu- 
manity, progress, and the tendency of 
things. It is not the growth of a year nor 
an age. The science and mechanisni of 
Association will come out of present neces- 
sities, experiment and practice, more than 
otherwise. The Science of Life is needful, 
but to be scientific only, is to be a soulless 
body. Humanity demands truer conditions 
for the manifestation of that love and desire 
for unity which it fee's and has long been 
struggling to express consistently and uni- 
tarily. Unity and Love demand Unitary 
and Love conditions. And they must and 
will be made. It is not ‘* Man the mere 
creature of circumstances,” but the Spirit 
of Truth and Love in man, making out- 
ward conditions conformable to the Spirit 
of Truth and Love. It is not only projess- 
ing. but actualizing the command—‘ Love 
THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF.’ ” 

Again, in another place, referring to Fou- 
rier’s admirable letter to the Gazette de 
France, on the charge of infidelity, they 
say: 

«With persons, however, disposed to 
examine the principles of As:oviation, and 
to compare them with the teachings and ex- 
ample of Christ, it will not be necessary to 
rebut the charge of infidelity, For what 
matter is to mind, what the body is to the 
soul, what oratory is to psychology, Asso- 
ciation is to Christianity. it is an outward 
organism instinct with the idea and spirit of 
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And we would add, for the information of 


- cient action in the great work of social re- 
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Jesus. lt is an exemplification in a Social 
body of the laws and loves incarnated in 
the character of Christ. It is the actuali- 
satioa on the earth of the prophetic church, 
the reign of universal justice and love. It 


one of another, and where if one member 
suffefs a!! the members suffers with it, It 
isa socicty of equal brothers, where the 
weak are not victimized by the strong, 
where lean and bony want never enters, 
where the clanking of. the servile-chain is 


and impulses of society which produce na- 
tional peculiarities and distinctions. The 
remarks of Mr. Brisbane upon the Right of 
Man to the Soil, aptly and appropriately 
follow our own on the same subjec:, in the 
last number ot the Phalanx, and illustrate 
the vast importance of the question. 


Panis, July 30, 1844. 
Horace GreeLey— 





never heard, and where the sword of the | 
embroidered butcher is never drawn. It is} 


a home of humanity, where the sacredness | 
of the family hearthstone is respected, and | 
the neighbor loved as ones self, where the | 
child is welcomed from the hand of its| 
Creator, and every power of ils bedy and 
every faculty of its soul is developed to in- 
tegral manhood, and where the race will 
achieve the noblest terrestrial, social and 
immortal destiny.” A. 

This is in the right spirit, and we ask for 
our brothers every success in their under- 
taking. We shall have frequent occasion 
to quote from their pages. 

— 
LETTER FROM MR. BRISBANE TO 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. | 

Mr. Brispine bas commenced a series of | 
letters to the Tribune, the first of which, | 
receive! by the Acadia, is just published. 
Knowing the lively interest which our rea 
ders take in whatever comes from this 
source, we transfer the letter, although 
somewhat long, entire to our columns. 





the numerous friends of Mr. Brisbane, that 
he enjoys excellent health, and, in concert 
with our friends at Paris, is industriously 
preparing the way for combined and efli- 


novation. Mr. Doherty and Mr. Brisbane 
are assiduously engaged in the examination 
of Fourier’s unpublished- MSS., of which 
he left a large quantity, throwing great 
light upon many problems not fully ex- 
plained in his published writings, which 
were, in a great measure, merely introducto- 
ry to works which Fourier designed, but 
did not live to see accomplished. The hia- 
tus in Fourier’s works do not relate so 
much to questions of a practical nature, for | 
these he has treated most luc'dly, but to prin- 
ciples and problems of asublime and tran- 
scendental character, concerning universal 
movement, and which are of immediate in- 
terest only to the profound student of So- 
cial Science and Universal Unity; and it is 
confidently believed that, through the know- 
ledge possessed of the generating principles 
of the Law-of the Series, by Hugh Doher- 
ty and others of the Social School, the 
omissions of Fourier in the higher parts of 
his doctrine, can be filled, and the path of 
study and progress in Universal Science 
rendered clear and easy. 

Mr. Brisbane’s letter should be read with 
great attention, as it is not of the ordinary 
stamp of travellers’ letters, merely descrip- 
tive and superficial, but of a profound, phi- 











My Dear Sm; It was on the morning 
of the 17th of April that I bade you’ and 
other esteemed friends adieu to visit once 
more Europe, which I had not: seen for 
some ten years. Our passage, (ver packet 
for Havre,) owing to head winds and calms, 
was a protracted one; and, having arrived 
off the South-western coast, of England, I 
landed and proceeded by land. and steamer 
to Havre. I traversed in England a part of 
Cornwall, and visited the cities of Ply- 
mouth, -Portsmouth and Southampton. | 
came from: the latter city by steamer to 
Havre, and thence to Paris, my place of 
destination. In this excursion through the 
iwo countries, although partial and hurried, 
I had an opportanity of marking some of 
their ‘leading features, and of contrasting 
them in a few of their striking characteris- 
lics. 

I-was very much struck and very much 
pleased with the material aspect of Eng- 
Jand.. The country is most beautifully cul- 
tivated—far beyond any thing, no doubt, 
that exists or has existed elsewhere on the 
earth ; and the immense development which 
is given to Industry must excite admiration 
in the mind of any man who has reflected 
upon this great element, the development of 
which is one of the primary conditions of 
the progress and elevation of the Human 
Race. . 

The three cities which I visited on the 
Southern coast of England are neat and 
handsome—much more so than the more 
Northerly cities, hike Liverpool or Man- 
chester, which are of a commercial and in- 
dustrial character; they are more pleasing, 
also, than our own cities [ was particu- 
larly charmed with Southampton; the 
houses, except in the business part, are 
generally separated by small yards, and 
tasteiuliy ornamented by trees and shrubbe- 
ry. They are built mostly of stone or a 
kind of white brick, and are varied in their 
style, so that those interminable and mono- 
nous rows of brick houses, without separa- 
tions and foliage, which characterize our 
cities, disappear here. The city of the 
United States which called most to mind the 
character and general appearance of these 
Southern cities of England, is Boston. I 
took some pains to.examine the quarters 
inhabited by the poor in Southampton, and 
[ must say that they were remarkable for 
cleanliness and an appearance of order and 
comiort, which I was very far from expect- 
ing to find. The South of England is, | 
believe, much better off than any other 





lesophic nature, exhibiting the secret springs 


| part; and those cities on the Southern coast 





offer a striking contrast with the more Nor- 
therly ones. | mention these facts because 
l expected to find a very different state o/ 
things, and to meet with examples of great 
destitution and distress, in every part of 
England. 

In traveling through Engiand, you can- 
not but be delizhtel with the beauty of the 
landscape ; amd what adds to it very much 
are the numerous country mansions and 
villas, the residences of the noblemen and 
the rich, which are seattered over it. They 
give to the scenery a life, elegance and re- 
finement, which are very necessary to en- 
liven the landscape, and without which it 
wears rather a solitary and often a desolate 
character. In Franee it is very different : 
you see, comparatively, very few country 
houses. The cause of this difference is to 
be found in the sentiment or ruling spirit of 
the two people. In the English character, 
the family feeling predominates ; it is the 
strongest of the social aflections, and in the 
family are concentrated the pleasures, the 
hopes and the interests of the individual ; 
he is willing to live isolatedly in this little 
circle—and to this peculiar. moral trait of 
the English character is due, in a great 
measure, the numerous country seats which 
are-scattered over the land. How deeply it 
pervades and distinguishes the English peo- 
ple, is well portrayed in the poetry of the 
nation, which dwells so much upon the 
domestic afiections and the comforts and 
delights of home. : 

In the French character, the soczal sympe- 
thies are predominant. The individual must 
have ties and interests out of the family cir- 
cle; he finds it too narrow, and he will not 
consent to live absorbed within its limited 


|sympathies. You cannot induce the French 


to live isolatedly in a country house, cut off 
from the rest of the world; they scek the 
towns and cities, where there is more social] 
life, setting too much price upon it to sacri- 
fice it eve to pecuniary advantages, to 
which men sacrifice so much. The prin- 
ciple of sociability in the French character 
is, I think, one of the main causes of the 
absence of the beautiful country residences 
which cover the face of England. 

For my part, I prefer the French charac- 
ter; I like and admire the principle of 
sociability which exists in it. I think that 
this principle is more noble, more generous, 
than the family sentiment. which is so con- 
tracted, and so deeply tinged with selfish- 
ness in present society. In true society this 
character will not exist, and the family sen- 
timent will bloom with beautiful devotion, 
whilst broader sympathies and more bene- 
volent feelings towards those not connected 
by ties of consanguinity, will be cultivated 
and cherished, 

This contrast of character in the two na- 
tions explains many things connected with 
their social life and their history. The 
English are formal, reserved and cold in 
their manners: with talent there is often 
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dignity; without it there is stiffness and 
frequently brutality. The French are ex- 


pansive, unreserved and enthusiastic: with 


talent you find great tact, delicacy-and po- 
liteness ; without it, frivolity and exaggera- 
tion. 

The, English have developed in their so- 
cial life the domestic or private side of 
human character. Look at England's his- 
tory for the last two centuries: (I speak oi 
this period, because the history of Euro- 
pean nations during that time bas been more 
matured and intelligent than during previ- 
ous ages, possesses more collectiveness and 
unity of character, and reflects better the 
spirit of the who'le ~peopl*;) look at her 
history, and you will find that it is strongly 
imfused with the family spirit—with the 
social affection predominant in the people. 
She has been busily engazed in developing 
her own internal resources, particularly la- 
dustry, which is a thing of a family char- 
acter in present society ; in disciplining her 


laboring masses—her children of toil—and 


in concentrating her power. Her principal 
external action has been to found colonies; 
but this forms a part of the family poliey— 
speakingof the family policy as maniicsted 
in its national degree. 

How different has been the history o! 
France during the same period! Her action 
and policy have been mainly external; al! 
Europe has been her field of action, and 
she seems to have been animated by a de- 
eire to universalize the principles whicl 
she herself had accepted, and wished to 
realize in her own social life. Look atthe 
great movement of the reign of Louis XIV. 
and the stil! greater ones of the French Re- 
volution and of Napoleon’s career: they 
have filled up the principal part of the his- 
tory of France for the last two centuries: 
and we may say that her history, during 
that period, has been European nearly as 
much as French. | 

France has been backward and negligent 
in the development of Industry, (Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures and Commerce.) Agri- 
culture, which is the fundamental branch, 
is particularly in a low state, and probably 
without the brilliant example of England 
before ‘her, all branches would have been 
much more behind hand than they now are. 

France has colonized very little, and she 
is acknowledged to be the worst colonizer 
of all the European nations. Both of these 
great branches of national activily—the 
developing of Industry and Colonization— 
appertain to the family spirit and policy 
operating in a national degree; in both 
has England been powerful and success- 
ful; in one France has been quite deficient 
(with a few exceptions,*) and in the othe: 
very unsuccessfal. 


* In Industry the French have developed 
in predominance the artistic side or aspect ; 
hence the beauty and perfection ef their silks, 
poreelains, mirrors, furniture, jewelry, and 
ether objects, in which taste and refinement 








France, however, has exerted a powerful 
influence, in a political and social point-oi 
view, upon Europe: she hasbeen in socia! 
politics the Pioneer Nation, and-is so still, 


land I believe that with the generous enthu- 


siasm which animates her, and her spirit 
of scientific research, she will be one of the 
foremost, if not the foremost, Nation, in 
guiding mankind to a highcr and nobler 
destiny on earth—to a destiny of peace, of 
universal prosperity and enlightenment, of 
refinement and happiness, instead of. the 
present state of war and discord, of genera! 
poverty and ignorance, of degradation and 
misery. 

This noble work, which is to be the 
grand and absorbing occupation of the lat- 
ter half of the present cen'ury, will be di- 
rected principally, I think, by France and 
the United States. England is too much 
engrossed in the care of her vast posses- 
sions, in her family policy, and her indus- 
trial interests, to cirect her attention to uni- 
versal principles and organic reforms; the 
rest of Europe is politically tco much en- 
slaved, so that the task of leading human- 
ity onward to its destiny. must devolve upon 
France in the Old World, and upon the 
Unrted States in the New. It is quite pos- 
sible that the United States may take the 
lead in the great work ef an organic or 
Social Reform, on. account of. the superior 
intelligence of the laboring classes, or mass 
of the People. Such a reform must com- 
mence in Industry, not in Politics, and 
gradually embrace and correct the falseness 
of other departments of Society. The Peo- 
ple feel keenly the evils of Industry as it 
is now prosecuted, such as, 

1. False and envious Competition. 

2. Profit absorbed by Commerce. 

3. No just rewards according to Capacity 
and the difficulty of Labor. 

4 Monotonous and often. unhealthy oc- 
cupations prolonged the day and year 
through without change or variety 

5. Painful and degrading obedience of the 
individual to the individual—of the hired 
classes to employers, master- workmen and 
capitalists, and injustice and rapacity of the 
latter. 


can be introduced. While they have given 
this perfection to some branches of Industry, 
others, and more important ones, have been 
shamefully neglected : their agricultural im. 
plements, for example, are miserably rude 
and defeciive. In thisrespect they resemble 
the Chinese somewhat, who, while they 
make a fan that astonishes by its perfection 
ind ingenvity, use a plow that is the most 
perfect type of rudeness and ignorance. 1 
consider the care and interest which a people 
take in perfecting their ogricultwral imple. 
ments as one of the strongest signs of prac. 
tical common sense. The French are now 
making very decided efforts to improve their 
agriculture and its attendant branches, 

The English have developed in industry 
the useful side or aspect; and hence the 
great perfection which they have given to 
evarything of a useful or practical character, 
and the neglect to a considerable degree of 
the artistic. 


6. Absence of a free choice of occmpa- 
tions, and of the guarantee of the right of 
Labor or regular employment. 

7. Bad organization of Labor, and poo 
tools, unplements, machinery, workshops, 
&e. &e. 

8. Industry rendered repugnant and dis- 
honorable from the above circumstances 
connected with it, and poorly recompensed - 

The People fcvel severely these evils, and 
the next great Reform. which is to take 
place in Society, must be-of an Industrial 
and Social character—-for Politieal and Ad- 
ministrative Reforms have been sufficiently 
tested to prove their inedlicacy. It is pro- 
bable that the country where the mass oi 
the People are the most independent and 
enlightened, will take the lead in this great 
movement, becaus? they are more sensible 
of the evils which oppress them, as well as 
able to understand the causes which proe- 
duce them. 

Although it is likely that France and the 
United States are to be the prominent act- 
ers or leaders in the great work of Organic 
Reform and Social Progress, which mo,ern 
civilized Societies must accomplish, or sink 
under their iniguities as did those of Greece 
wid Rome, stil! England is aiding powerfal- 
ly in various. ways to accomplish this trans- 
formation. Let us take a single cireum- 
stance as an example. 

In 1830 France effected a Political Revo- 
lution, Which brought up a higher order of 
Political and Social questions than bad ever 
before been discussed. 

In 1830 England built the first Railroad, 
that between Liverpool and Manchester, 
and gave a new movement to internal com- 
munication and industry. 

Both of these facts are important ones, 
and have been the means of developing the 
germs of mighty fuiure events, which are 
now but dimly foreseen. Europe is now 
nearly covered with Railroads, and capital 
is eager to seek an investment in them ; 
they will give a new life to her; they will 
produce union and Nationality in those 
countries, like Germany and Italy, where 
they do not now exist, and will be the 
means of cementing in bonds of friendly 
union Nations that have heretofore been 
divided by envious rivalry and National an- 
tipathies. The unity and safety of Europe, 
as at present constituted, is in her Rail- 
roads. 

Before closing my letter, there is one 
more. point on which I must touch, and 
which should interest deeply all these who 
take an interest in the weliare and elevation 
of the People. 

In traversing England I was powerfuliy 
impressed, and in a practical and palpable 
manner, with the truth of a principle which 
[ have long understood and advocated in 
theory, to wit, the necessity of securing to 
the Laboring classes the Right of Labor 
and the Right to the Soil. Unless this 
double right be secured to the Pecple, they 
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“waust inevitably sink in the course of time 
into poverty ani slavish dependence. Un- 
‘less this riyht be realized in practiee in so- 
-iety, it is utterly impossible to :mprove the 
condition of the Jaboring classes, that is, of 
the vast majority of the population, and 
elevate the con lition of the people to a very 
high standard of intelligence, independence, 
and happiness. Let m: add a few words 
in explanation of this assertion. 

In travelling throuzh the beautifully cul- 
tivated regions of the South of England, to 
the inquiry to whom belonged this or that 
tract of land, [ received as answer, “* to Lord 
such a one,” to “Earl such a one,” or to 
«Marquis such a one.” The Jand was 
owned mostly by Noblemen, and was en- 
tailed in a few noble families, so that the 
possession could not pass out of thetry hands. 
The right or ownership of the soil descend- 
ed fron generation to-generation to the el- 
dest members of these noble families, and 
the great bulk of the population were con- 
sequently excluded from the soil, and, have 
to come to them to buy or beg the privilece 
of working upon it in order to produce the 
means of suppoiting themselves and their 
families. 

Let us look for a moment at the effect : f 
this exclusive ownership of the soil by a 
very smal! minority, to the exclusion of the 
vast majority: it isthe most gigantic of all 
monopolies that has ever existed. 

There are in Great Britain, which compri- 
ses Enzland, Wales, and Scotland, about 
eighteen millioninhabitants. The great ma- 
jority must live, of course, by agriculture 
and maufactures—probably ten million by 
agriculture, and three million by manufac- 
tures. Tn all countries agriculture is the 
fundamental source of subsistence, and it is 
to the land that the great majority must go 
to live. 

The landed property of Great Britain is 
in the hands of less than fifty thousand 
families, or supposing five persons to a fami 
ly, to two hundred and fitty thousand indi- 
viduals, Mr. Colqnhoun, a distinguished 
writer upon statistics, esi:imates the number 
of persons of independent fortune, in Great 
Britain, that is of persons who can live with- 
out daily labor, at only sixty thousand, 
making their familics three hundred thou- 


sand, and in this number he inclu !es mer- 


chants, bankers, &c, We may then safely 
conclude that the great bulk of the landed 
property of Great Britain is in the hands of 
Jess than fifty thousand persons. 

Thus we see on one hand about ten mil- 
lion of persons, or two million of families, 
that must live from the soil, entirely de- 
prived of all right or control over it, and on 
the other hand, the soil owned by fifty thou: 
sand families, which control it exclusively, 


-and can say to these two million families, 


who own none of it, “ This soil is ours, you 
cannot come upon it without our permission : 
‘we will grant you the privilege of cultiva- 
ting it upon certain conditions, but if you do 





not choose to fulfil them you can go and 
starve.” This is the language which a false 
state of things necessarily puts inthe mouths 
of those who have the monopoly of the soil 
in their hands. And what are the condi- 
tions which the two millions must fulfil to 
obtain the privilege of working upon the 
soil, which, it is evident, God created for the 
whole human race, as they are all His chi- 
dren? The conditions are, that they shall 
zive to the few who own the soil very nearly 
all that they can raise from it by persever- 
ing and unremitting toil, except just enough 
to Support animal existence, and that in a 
very rude and coarse way. 

Free competition among the ten million, 
who are excluded from the right tothe soil, 
induces them to bid against each other to 
obtain the privilere of working upon it, and 
the enormous prices pail for the rent of land 
in England—a price which near!y crushes 
the eultivator—is not the effect of direct ex- 
tortion on the part of the land owners, but 
of reductive competition among the laborers, 
which enalles those who have monopolized 
the land to fix their own prices for the use 
of it, and to sati=fy their cupidity without 
exercising the least force or direct compul- 
sion. 

How did this monopoly of the soil take 
place? In the following manner: During 
the middle ages the military leaders or chiefs 
took the soil by the force of the sword, each 
as large as he could get or keep; they be- 
came the nobles of the land, the dukes, earls. 
&c. and entailed their estates in their fami- 
lies, so that the exclusive ownership of the 
soil became fixed in the few families which 
had thus forcibly and unjustly usurped the 
possession of it. 

This monopoly of the soil may and will 
take place in the United States, if Associa- 
tion does not interfere to prevent it, although 
if it does, it will be effected in quite another 
way; still the same result—the exclusion 
of the mass from the right to the soil—will 
follow. Already in the older States. the 
landed property is fast going into the hands 
of the Capitalists, Merehants, the Banks, 
Trust Companies, &c., and once there, the 
cultivator will rarely be able to accumulate 
enough to buy the land. 

The enormous profit which Capital and 
Commerce make will enable them to absorb 
in time the landed property of the country ; 
in fact, they must invest a portion of their 
profits in it, for there are not otherwise out- 
lets for accumulated capital. 

In the first periods of civilization, or du- 
ring the middle ages, the soil was monopo- 
lized by direct encroachment—by the great 
Barons, who employed military force and 
violence in taking it. In the modern age, 
the soil will be monopolized by endirect en- 
croachment—by the Bankersand Merchants, 
who, with the aid of the immense profits 
which they make, will gradually absorb the 
small farms of the country, aad the cultiva- 





tors must go and beg of this new race of 
aristocrats, the aristocrats of wealth, the 
privilege of cultivating the earth, as they 
now do in Europe of the titled nobility. A 
Commercial Feudalism is rising in this mod- 
ern age in the place of the Military Feudal- 
ism which is sinking 

If the subsistence of the People is drawn 
from the soil, it is very evident that the 
People must have the right to cultivate the 
soil, and enjoy the products of their labor. 
Take from them this right, and you cut 
short at once their means of subsistence and 
welfare. 

The Right to the Soil is of a hundred fold 
more importance to the People than-the 
Right to Vote, and the other rights which 
the Constitution guarantees to them: it is 
of all rights, the fundamental and most im- 
portant one. 

Intelligent apd honorable Statesmen should 
endeavor to discover the means of securing 
io the People the Right to the Soil, while 
at the same time, individual Right in Pro- 
perty is respected. How ean this be done ? 

Let them seek for the means with the 
same energy and industry that they seek for 
places of -individual profit and honor, and 
they will soon discover them. The prob- 
lem however, zs solved; the means are dis- 
covered ; and if politicians and statesmen 
will not interest themselves in this great 
question, the People should have common 
sense enough to see the necessity of a solu- 
tion, to inquire whether one exists, and re- 
alize it in practice when it is presented to 
them. 

In my next I will speak to you of Paris 
and some of the Celebrities here. 

Very truly, yours, 
A. BRISBANE. 


P. S. The celebration of the Three Days 
—the anniversary of the Revolution of July 
—has passed off very quietly: the only 
things worthy of note were the magnificent 
Fireworks, and the splendid illumination of 
the avenue of the Champs Elyseés (Elysian 
fields.) The entrance to the avenue was 
made to represent a palace, formed of lights 
of different colors, and the sides of the ave- 
nue for about a mile in length, represented 
a magnificent colonnade, composed also of 
lights of various hues. Vast chandeliers 
hung over the centre, and the whole scene 
presented a magic and fairy-like effect which 
cannot be described. It was probably the 
finest illumination that has ever taken place 
in Europe. 

The general character of the divertzsse- 
mens and jeux (mats de cocagne, public 
spectacles, etc.) offered to the people by the 
Government, were of that frivolous and 
contemptible character, which excited pity 
toth for the mass and the Government. 
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